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Man Is a Hawk 


BENEDICT THIELEN 


thought that a place like this, 
wild and lonely and unspoiled, 
was just the sort that a 


S we stood in front of the house I 


rson like 


Ashley would choose to build his house. 
It stood alone on the top of a bluff with 
the bare treeless moors behind it and 
the sea directly beneath. There had 
been a Northeaster a few days before 


and although the sky was clear now 
and the sun was shining the sea was 
still big. The waves as they fell made 
the earth around us tremble and the air 
was filled with a long steady vibration. 

The wind blew across the open moors 
from the west. It blew his hair and I 
was surprised to see how much grey 
there was in it. I had always thought 
of him as a boy, as my younger brother, 
and it seemed strange to see his greying 
hair. Still, he was the sort of person 
who never could grow old, really old, 
inside. Poets like him never did, some- 
how. Perhaps that’s what made them 
poets. 

Presently he said, “Listen, how the 
whole world is booming after the 
storm.” 

“You still like Melville, don’t you?” 
I said, smiling at him. 


He gave me one of those quick sud- 
den looks of his. 

“Melville?” 

“Yes, isn’t that what he says in Moby 
Dick? ‘The whole world was booming 
after the storm.’ Or something like 
that ?”’ 

He turned away and looked out again 
at the sea for a time without saying 
anything. I began to wonder if I had 
said anything to offend him. You never 
could tell about Ashley: he was sensi- 
tive about unexpected things. 

“It was in Moby Dick, wasn’t it?” I 
asked him. 

“What?” he said, still looking out at 
the sea. 

“That thing about ‘booming after 
the storm.’ ”’ 

“Oh .. . yes, I dare say it was.” 

We stood there for a while without 
saying anything. It was good just to be 
with him again. I was glad that he'd 
finally gotten such a fine place in which 
to live and that I'd been able to help 
him get it. It must be an inspiration to 
work in a place like that, with the 
sound of the sea always filling the air 
and no people around to bother you. 
That was what I often missed, living 
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in the city: the sea and the feeling of 
openness and freedom that this sort of 
country gives you. Of course I didn’t 
think about it much any more, but com- 
ing to a place like this makes you re- 
alize how really shut in you are when 
you live in a City. 

I turned away from the sea and 
looked at the rolling moors on the other 
side of the house. The grasses were all 
silvery now, the beach-plums and the 
wild grapes had ripened, and the huck- 
leberry patches were a flaming red. 
Where I looked a big bird was flying, 
swooping low, then hanging motionless 
in the clear air, then giving a short soft 
flap with its broad jagged-edged wings 
and rising again, making its shadow 
smaller on the ground. 

Ashley turned and looked at it too. 

“Now all day long the hawks are 
flying,” he said, lifting his hand and 
pointing toward the bird. 

“Oh, I was wondering what they 
were,” I said. “So they're hawks.” 

He looked at me for a few seconds, 
then gave that slow queer smile of his. 
It was beautiful, the way he'd said that 
—‘Now all day long the hawks are fly- 
ing’—so poetic, really, and what I'd 
said sounded kind of foolish after that. 

“Yes,” I said, “they certainly are 
beautiful.” 

They looked free and at the same 
time strong, with their dark broad 
wings. 

He smiled at me, still, then looked 
again at the low-flying hawk. 

After a time he said, “Hawks have 
no home.” 

I waited for him to go on but he 
said nothing more so I said, “What do 
you mean, they have no home, Ashley ?” 

“I mean, they don’t build nests.” 


“No? Well, where do they lay their 
eggs?” 

“Anywhere,” he said. “On the rocks. 
Any place. They don’t build nests and 
hatch their eggs the way other birds 
do.” 

I looked at the dark hawk. 

“They're free,” he said. “That's why 
they're such wonderful birds. They’re 
free . . . and wild.” He looked at me 
suddenly. ‘“That’s real freedom, isn’t it? 
No home, no family, no cozy little 
feathered nest. But lonely hunting, 
swift flying...” 

He took a deep breath and shook his 
head. 

I glanced at him and saw that he had 
turned partly around and was looking 
at his house. I looked back at the hawk 
again. 

I said, “Aren’t you happy, Ashley? 
I mean with your house, and Eileen, 
and Shane?” 

He touched my arm with his hand. 

“Of course I am, Phil. Why...” He 
hesitated and that kind of hurt look 
came into his face that was just like the 
look he had when he was a little boy 
and one of us at home had done some- 
thing to offend him. “Phil, I hope you 
don’t think I don’t . . . don’t appreciate 
everything you've done for me. Making 
it possible for me to have this place 
es 

“Good Lord, no, Ashley,” I said, 
feeling guilty, and coarse somehow, the 
way I always did when that look sud- 
denly came into his face. “That's not 
what I mean at all. I was just wonder- 
ing if you’re happy here. Do you really 
like it or...” 

He smiled and put his arm around 
my shoulder and said, “Dear old Phil, 
of course I like it.” He looked out at 
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the sea. “How could I help liking it? 
And I’m eternally grateful to you, my 
worthy creature, for furnishing the 
large part of the funds for it.” 

We both laughed and I told him to 
shut up and made a pass at him with 
my fist and then we stood there to- 
gether, looking out at the sea. He kept 
his arm around my shoulder and I 
thought again that I was lucky to have 
such a fine brother and, besides, one 
who would be a famous man some day. 

“It’s always what I’ve wanted,” he 
said. “A place like this, right by the 

... A wild place like this.” 

“It ought to be a good place to work, 
I should think,” I said. 

“It’s perfect. Yes, it’s quite perfect 

. But I suppose we're never satisfied. 
Man is never satisfied.” 

“I guess that’s so,” I said. 

“We want everything. . . People like 
us do. We have a home and a wife and 
a child and then we see the hawks, 
hunting alone, without a nest, and we 
want to be like them; free.”’ 

“Well,” I said, “we can’t have every- 
thing.” 

He smiled again and said, ‘No, Phil, 
that’s right.” He looked at the swoop- 
ing, rising and falling hawk. “Of course 
women don’t care so much. They're the 
conservative ones, they're the ones who 
want to feather the nest, to be safe, 
snug and cozy. Just having security is 
enough. They don’t feel the same way 
about these things as we do.” 

“Still,” I said, “you’re lucky to have 
such a fine wife as Eileen, Ashley.” 

“Of course I am. Very lucky.” He 
was silent for a few moments, then he 
turned to me. “Phil, it’s often seemed 
strange to me that you never married. 
It certainly would be the logical thing 


for you to do.”” He smiled at me. “God 
knows it would be more logical for you 
to be married than for me. ¥ou'se 
much more the 

I didn’t quite know what to say so I 
just laughed. 

“No, really,” he said. “You've got 
a good steady position. . . At least I 
suppose it’s good, I don’t know any- 
thing about those things, and yet here 
you are, still an old bachelor.” 

I felt embarrassed because I knew 
that Ashley had the idea that I made 
a lot of money and I didn’t want him 
to know that I really didn’t, that, as a 
matter of fact, I was making much less 
now than I did a few years ago. Know- 
ing him, I knew that he’d refuse to 
accept any help from me if he didn’t 
think I could easily spare the money. 

“Well . . .” I began, but just then 
Eileen called to us from the porch and 
we started toward the house. 

“I guess everything’s ready,” she said 
as we came up. She turned to me. “We 
thought we'd have a picnic.” 

Their little boy came running out of 
the house. 

“Hi, there, John,” I said. 

“John?” Ashley looked at me, rais- 
ing his eyebrows. 

“I was just fooling,” I said. “But 
Shane — John, John — Shane, it’s the 
same thing. Sometimes I call him Shane 
and sometimes John, don’t I, Shane, 
John?” 

The boy laughed and said, “Sure, 
and sometimes he calls me Johnny.” 

“And sometimes Shaney,” I said. 
“But most of the time it’s just Sheeny.” 

“Because I’m a Jew,” the boy said, 
and began to giggle. ‘He said I was a 
Jew.” 

“Sure. Everybody knows you’re just 
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an old Jew,” I said, and we both 
laughed together. 

Ashley looked at me with that queer 
half-smile of his. 

“What do you mean, Shane and John 
are the same thing?” 

“Why, you know: Shane is just Irish 
for John. Everybody knows that.” 

“How absurd!” he said. 

“But that’s true, Ashley,” Eileen said. 

“Oh, for God’s sake!” he said, and 
went into the house. 

The boy stopped laughing and we all 
stood there for a few moments. Then I 
followed Ashley into the house. He was 
standing by the window with a book 
in his hand, rapidly thumbing the 
pages. 

“Listen, Ashley . . .” I began, but he 
held up his hand and I stopped. 

He stood looking down a page, then 
he shut the book with a snap and put 
it back in the book-case. He looked up 
at me. 

“By God, you're right,” he said. “It 
says in there that Shane is just Irish for 
John.” 

He shook his head and stared down 
at the floor. He looked suddenly de- 
pressed. 

I laughed and said, ‘‘Why, I thought 
everyone knew that.” 

He looked up at me quickly. 

“Well, obviously I didn’t.” 

He turned and went out. I followed 
him. The boy and his mother were 
standing close together, waiting for us. 
Ashley looked down at the boy, then 
he said, “Well, we might as well get 
started, if we're going.” 

He turned and walked ahead of us 
to the garage. We picked up the lunch 
baskets and the grill and the picnic 
things and followed him. 


“Come on, you old Jew,” I called to 
Shane. 

He began to laugh again and to 
chant as he walked along, “I’m a 
sheeny, a crazy, crazy sheeny.” 

Ashley turned his head and said, 
“For God’s sake, Shane, don’t be so 
idiotic.” 

The boy stopped singing. 

We put the things in the car and 
drove off. Eileen and I talked together 
but Ashley didn’t say much. At first I 
thought it must be because he was an- 
gty at my having said that Shane and 
John were the same thing, but certainly 
there was nothing to get angry about in 
that. Shane was more unusual than 
John, but they were both good names. 
I decided that it must just be one of his 
moods. At home all of us had soon 
learned to respect his moods because 
we knew that they were a part of the 
aftistic temperament. Mother always 
used to say that Ashley was more sen- 
sitive than the rest of us and had to be 
treated more considerately. 

We got to the place where we were 
going to have the picnic. This was tre- 
ally the first time all summer that I'd 
been away from the city and the smell 
of the sea air and the way the sun 
sparkled on the water and the way the 
breeze bent the shining grasses on the 
dunes made you wish that you could 
write a poem or something about it. 
But I didn’t have to bother doing that 
myself because probably that was what 
Ashley was thinking about at this very 
moment, walking away alone down the 
beach, while Eileen unpacked the things 
and Shane and I started to gather drift- 
wood for a fire. 

When Ashley came back we had the 
chops broiling over a bed of coals and 
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as he came up he sniffed the air and 
said that certainly smelt wonderful, 
and we all felt relieved that he was 
feeling cheerful again. There was no 
one in the world who could be gayer 
and more charming than Ashley when 
he felt like it. Looking at him now, 
chewing his chop bone, winking at me 
with one eye as he looked up, remind- 
ed me exactly of the days when he 
was a boy and we used to have picnics 
together at home. The office and all the 
solemn faces that I saw there every day 
seemed very far away, as though they 
were in a different world from this one. 

Looking out at the sea, I thought of 
that poem of Ashley's called “Far 
Horizon.” It was one of the first that 
he had written but I still thought it 
was one of the best. I mentioned it to 
him. 

He smiled and said, ‘““That was in my 
earlier manner. Besides, it was about 
the desert, not the sea.” 

“I know,” I said, “but it gives you 
the same kind of feeling that you get 
here. That sort of openness and free- 
dom. . .” 

“Yes.” He nodded his head. “That's 
so. The two are very much alike.” 

He began to talk about the West and 
the desert. I envied him having been to 
all those places and wished that I might 
see some of them too some day. But 
then I probably wouldn’t, ever, and 
anyway it wasn’t so necessary for me 
to get around as it was for him, who 
saw all these things with such a differ- 
ent, such a more artistic and poetic eye. 
And he talked so well that just hearing 
his descriptions of those places—the 
red and purple buttes, and the hills in 
the Painted Desert that were orange 
and dark blue and chocolate-brown 


striped with yellow, and the Indians 
riding along on their ponies with heavy 
silver and turquoise bracelets on and 
necklaces made of raw turquoises, and 
just the names of the places themselves, 
Moencopi, Chin Lee, Mexican Hat, 
Bekashebito, Oraibi, up there in Utah 
and Nevada and Arizona—hearing all 
that was almost as good as seeing the 
places themselves. 

“And just as it was getting dark,” he 
was saying, “up on top of a mesa, the 
car suddenly stopped. It was forty or 
fifty miles to the nearest settlement and 
of course I didn’t have the faintest no- 
tion what was wrong. You know how 
helpless I am when it comes to such 
things.” 

“Were there any Indians around?” 
Shane asked him. 

“Yes, there were Indians all around. 
It was up near the Utah border. Just be- 
tween the Navajo and the Piute coun- 
try.” 
“Good night!” The boy looked at 
him admiringly. “Weren't you scared?” 

He smiled and shook his head. 

“What was there to be scared about? 
I just sat there and watched the sunset 
and then I ate some food I had left 
and curled up and went to sleep. To- 
ward dawn some Indians came along 
and they fixed the car—it was some 
little thing in the engine—and I went 
on.” He sighed and looked out at the 
sea. “I'd like to go back there again 
some day.” 

Shane said, “Gee!” still looking at 
him admiringly. 

“That must be lovely country,” Ei- 
leen said. 

“You ought to take her out there 
some day, Ashley,” I said. 

“Yes,” he said, “I'd like to see it 
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again.” 

When we had finished lunch we all 
lay back, smoking and looking out at 
the water. The sea air and the warm 
sun made you feel sleepy but I didn’t 
want to sleep and miss any of this beau- 
tiful day. I got up and strolled along 
the beach, near the edge of the water. 
I thought again of the places to which 
Ashley had been—the West, about 
which he had just been talking, but 
other places too, Paris and Rome and 
Vienna and islands down in the Carib- 
bean,—and I was glad that I had been 
able to make it possible for him to see 
them. It made me feel that I had had 
a share in his work and that if I 
couldn’t be a poet myself I could at 
least help someone else be one. 

When I walked back Eileen and 
Shane were sitting on a big rock by the 
edge of the water, looking down into a 
tide-pool. I climbed up and sat down 
next to them. In the pool at our feet 
the water was perfectly clear and still 
and the sides of the pool were hung 
with shining green strands of rockweed. 
On the bottom there was a purple star- 
fish. The light slanted through the 
water and fell on the starfish and the 
whole thing looked strange and beauti- 
ful, like a kind of magic forest you 
were looking into with a big star lying 
there among the trees. I kept looking 
down into the pool, trying to fix the 
picture of it in my mind so that I could 
remember it and bring it up again when 
I wanted to, in the office, or walking 
through the streets in the city on a rainy 
day. 
I said to Eileen, ‘I wish I had a pho- 
tograph or a painting of a thing like 
this so I could always have it to look 
at even when I wasn’t here.” 
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“Yes.” She looked down into the 
pool and then out at the sea. “I used 
to try to paint things like this. You 
know: underwater things.” 

I had forgotten, but now I remem- 
bered that she used to do some paint- 
ing. 
“Oh, I'd like to see them,” I said. 
“Have you got any at the house?” 

“They're probably around some- 
where,” she said. “I don’t know, te- 
ally.” 

“Are you doing any painting nowa- 
days?” I asked her. 

She shook her head. 

“I suppose the house keeps you pret- 
ty busy, doesn’t it?” 

“Yes,” she said. 

For a time we sat there without talk- 
ing, looking down into the pool or out 
at the sunny blue water. I reached into 
my pocket for a cigarette but I had left 
them in my jacket so I jumped off the 
rock and started over to get them. Ash- 
ley was lying on his back in the sand 
right next to my jacket and I tried to 
be as quiet as possible so as not to dis- 
turb him. I knew that he was probably 
thinking about something, lying there, 
looking up at the sky. As I reached for 
the cigarettes, though, I glanced at him 
and saw that his eyes were closed and, 
listening, I was sure from his steady 
breathing that he was asleep. But just 
as I turned to go he sat up. 

“Oh, I’m sorry I woke you,” I said. 
“I tried to be quiet.” 

“You didn’t wake me,” he said. 

“Oh, weren’t you asleep?” 

He shook his head, blinking a little 
in the strong sunlight. 

“I could have sworn you were,” I 
said. ‘From the way you were breath- 


ing.’ 
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“You mean I was snoring?’ he said 
quickly. 

“No, no. Just breathing steadily. 
You know, the way people do when 
they're asleep.” 

He gave a short laugh. “You ought 
to know me well enough, Phil, to know 
that I’m not the sort of person who can 
drop off to sleep at any given moment.” 

“Of course,” I said. ‘I remember at 
home you never used to sleep well. We 
always had to be careful about not 
making any noise: you woke up so 
easily.” 

“Yes,” he said, “it’s always been that 
way.” 

We went down and sat for a while 
on the rock with Eileen and Shane and 
then we all strolled along the beach 
again in the warm sun, and I felt that 
every moment of this afternoon was 
precious and something that I wouldn't 
forget for years. But the time goes 
quickly when you're happy like that 
and soon we had to start back. Eileen 
and Shane and I got the things together 
and carried them up to the car and then 
we called to Ashley who was standing 
down by the water, looking out to sea, 
and presently he came back and we all 
got in the car. 

But then a funny thing happened. 
When Ashley pressed his foot down on 
the starter there was just a little click- 
ing sound and nothing else. 

He looked at me and said, ‘““Now 
what the hell ?” 

I laughed and said, “You've got me, 
Ashley. I don’t know anything about 
cars.” 

He kept looking at me, as though he 
expected me to know what to do, even 
though he knew perfectly well that I'd 
never had a car of my own. 


“Well, I don’t know anything about 
mechanical things,” he said, still look- 
ing at me. 

I laughed again, not knowing what 
to say. 

“What's so funny?” he said. 

“Nothing,” I said. “Only. . .” 

“Perhaps if we tried to push it...” 
Eileen began. 

“What good could that possibly do?” 
he said. “Push it . . .” He pressed on 
the starter again. “It’s the starter that 
simply doesn’t do anything.” 

“Is there a garage near here?” I 
asked him. “I could walk and .. .” 

He interrupted me, “The nearest 
garage is at least four or five miles 
away. 

“Oh, well, I could walk that.” 

“Besides, it’s getting late,” he said, 
looking out of the car at the sun which 
was big, now, and red, near the top of 
the dunes. “By the time you get back 
it'll be pitch dark.” 

“Well, why don’t we try pushing?” 
I said. 

“Go ahead,” Ashley said. “Push if 
you want to.” 

“Come on, Eileen,” I said. “Let's try 
. 

We got out and she and the boy and 
I got behind the car and pushed. The 
motor coughed and then started. 

“Well,” I said, as we got in the car 
again, “I guess you've got quite a little 
mechanic for a wife, Ashley.” 

“IT don’t understand it,” he said, shak- 
ing his head. 

“She's a smart girl,” I said. 

He drove off and we went along fast 
down the road toward home. 

As we were turning off the main 
road to their house he said, “Of course 
that was the obvious thing to do. But 
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it's funny . . .” He looked at me and 
laughed. “I never would have thought 
of it. I’m afraid I’m just not gifted that 
way—mechanically, I mean. Practical- 
as 

“I guess Eileen’s the practical mem- 
ber of the family,” I said. 

Ashley sighed and shook his head. 

“I guess she is.” 

At the house we unloaded the car 
and then, while Eileen went out to the 
kitchen to start supper, I went over to 
where Ashley was standing, facing the 
sea. We stood there together for a 
while, looking out at the darkening 
water and hearing the steady sound of 
it at our feet. The regular falling of 
the waves on the beach was so peaceful 
that I felt as if I could stay there for 
hours without moving, but after a while 
Ashley said he thought it was getting 
chilly so we went into the house. 

While Ashley went out to get some 
ice for highballs I started to make a 
fire, getting the wood out of the bin 
next to the fireplace which Ashley had 
specially designed and which was very 
clever: the bin had two openings, one 
of which was on the outside of the 
house, so that you never had to bother 
about carrying wood through the room. 
Ashley had designed a lot of original 
things like that for the house. 

When I had made the fire we sat 
down in front of it with our drinks. I 
said something again about what a nice 
house it was and how much I liked it. 

“Yes,” Ashley said, “it’s nice. Of 
course it’s simple and all that, and... .” 

“But that’s what you like, isn’t it?” 
I said. 

“Oh, yes, certainly. You know that, 
Phil. Why, I'd be happy with just a 
shack somewhere. Or a tent, for that 


matter. Only...” 

He stopped, looking down into the 
fire. I waited for him to go on but he 
didn’t say anything. 

“Only what, Ashley?” I said. “Is 
there anything...” 

“No, no. It’s nothing. I think it’s 
perfect, Phil.” 

“Ashley, if there’s some small thing 
you need extra here, why...” 

He interrupted me, looking over at 
me and smiling. 

“Forget it, Phil. The place is perfect, 
I tell you.” 

I knew that he had something on his 
mind but that he was too shy to say 
anything about it to me. 

“What were you going to say, Ash- 
ley?” I asked him. “Come on, don’t be 
sO mysterious.” 

“Well...” he began, then shook his 
head and said, “Come on, let’s have 
another drink.” 

“Don’t change the subject,” I said. 
“Come on, spit it out.” 

He smiled at me and said, “Good 
old Phil. Well, I was just thinking that 
some day—not for a long while yet, of 
course—but some day if I ever make 
any money, which I undoubtedly never 
will . . .” He smiled up at me again. 
“Why, I'd like to get a pump, you 
know one of those gasoline things, for 
pumping up water, and perhaps run a 
couple of pipes into the bedroom and 
. . . Hell, Phil, not that I care about 
that sort of thing for myself, but you 
know how women are: they care more 
about material things than we do and 


“Yes, it must be sort of hard for 
Eileen,” I said. 

“Oh, she’s never complained. And as 
I say, as far as I’m concerned all that 
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confort moderne that’s such a fetish in 
this country doesn’t mean a thing to 
me. But women like things to be snug 
and comfortable, with running water, 
and gadgets in the kitchen and all that. 
I suppose some day I'll have to install 
all those things, although what I like 
about this place is the absolute sim- 
plicity of it. Heavens, I’m used to 
roughing it. I certainly did when I was 
out West. I like it, and besides. . .” 

“How much does one of those things 
cost?” I asked him. 

“A pump? Why, the mail-order 
houses have small ones for forty-five 
or fifty dollars. That doesn’t seem like 
much, but still it all adds up.” 

He reached for my glass and went 
over to the sideboard to make me an- 
other highball. When he came back I 
said, ““Look here, Ashley, I see no rea- 
son why we couldn’t get one of those 
things.” 

He looked down at me with a puz- 
zled expression on his face. 

“What things, Phil?” 

“One of those pumps.” 

“Oh, that! Goodness, I'd forgotten 
all about that. No, that would be a 
useless extravagance, Phil.” 

He sat down and although he tried 
several times to change the subject we 
talked some more about the pump. 
After all, that wasn’t so much money 
and while I knew that he hardly no- 
ticed whether he was in a comfortable 
place or not—as long as he had his 
books and his work, he always used to 
say, he was perfectly happy—still, I 
knew that if he felt Eileen was having 
to work too hard it would make him 
feel badly, and in the end it might even 
keep him from doing his best work. But 
I had a hard time persuading him to 
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let me get the pump for him, and the 
only way I could do it, finally, was by 
telling him that I'd just had a raise and 
could easily afford it. 

I was glad to have been able to put 
my point across and we each had an- 
other highball on the strength of it. 
Sitting there in the comfortable room 
in front of the open fire, with my 
brother, thinking back over the beauti- 
ful day, knowing that soon Eileen 
would have a fine meal ready for us— 
although she had never done any cook- 
ing before she and Ashley were mar- 
ried, Eileen had really become a very 
good cook—I felt about as happy as a 
man probably can feel. 

As a matter of fact, I never did for- 
get that day because, long after, I 
found out that it was on that evening, 
after the rest of us had all gone to bed, 
that Ashley wrote that poem of his 
which begins, ‘‘Now in the booming air 
the hawks are flying,” and that goes 
on to say how man is a hawk who has 
no home and all through his life is 
longing for wildness and freedom. 

Knowing that I had been the first 
person to whom he had spoken about 
the hawks, using almost the exact words 
as those with which the poem begins, 
gave me a feeling of satisfaction, as 
though I had actually had something 
to do with writing the poem. Of course 
I had had nothing to do with it but 
when people mentioned that poem, al- 
though I never said anything to them, 
I always felt a kind of secret pride in- 
side myself, because I knew more about 
a poet like Ashley than they did and 
had even heard a part of his poem be- 
fore it was written. It almost made me 
feel as if I were a poet myself. 


In Time of Peace 


FREDERICK EBRIGHT 


He rests his gnarled old hand on the apple tree’s gnarled bark, 
Comrades, these two, some sixty years upon this land, 

And the old white horse, weary with plowing or with time perhaps, 
Rests also with bowed neck and patiently awaits command. 


From the west a squadron of flashing silver planes roars overhead 
Glinting white fire in the clear blue dome of sky, 

Droning with a sound as of innumerable and angry bees, 

Flying in formation, as the wild geese fly. 


Something, perhaps some wind from the passage of the planes, 
Stirs momentarily through the old man’s thinning hair, 

Rustles for a moment the tranquil apple leaves 

And causes the horse to lift his ears and listen there. 


The farmer contemplates his acres and his sagging barn, 
The flight of planes a diminishing dot in distance now. 
What does it mean? . . . But nothing answers him; 
He sighs and lifts once more the handles of the plow. 
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What Do We Wish to Learn From History? 


GEOFFREY BRUUN 


E have all been struck, as we 
\ \ looked back over the historical 
past, with the fact that certain 
ages appear to have attained a higher 
degree of intellectual integration than 
others—to have achieved, by some hap- 
py chance, a harmonic mood, a cultural 
synthesis. When we think of the glory 
that was Greece, we are inclined to 
imagine an age serene and luminous in 
its philosophy; it seems almost imperti- 
nent to picture the City of the Violet 
Crown wrapped in a driving chill rain, 
or to recall the wrangling and treachery 
that disfigured Greek politics. Similarly, 
the Silver Age of Augustus attracts us 
as an urbane and stable and gracious 
period. The earlier feudal centuries 
with their savage chaos leave us cold; 
but the close of the Middle Ages found 
Christendom an integrated society, and 
we warm with a nostalgic regret at the 
thought of the last triumphant mood of 
certainty that closed the Age of Faith. 
Such estimates, we well know, are 
largely conventional and subjective. Yet 
they do seem to have more than an 
ideal validity. After all, each of these 
ages did produce and discipline at least 
one poet who was not of an age but 
for all time. Sophocles, Virgil, Dante 
could hardly have written in ages that 
were barren, rootless, disharmonic, void 
of profundity, lacking a humane phi- 
losophy. Our judgment of these past 
centuries may be over-literary, but can 
we Say it is altogether false? And even 
if it be false, can we say it is not grati- 
fying? 


If it may be granted, for the sake of 
discussion, that these conventional judg- 
ments concerning the philosophic unity 
of certain past ages have some justif- 
cation, it is natural for us to ask: how 
does our own age compare, in philo- 
sophic depth and serenity and integra- 
tion, with these august centuries we 
have mentioned? To whatever contem- 
porary authorities we apply, the an- 
swers on this point are not likely to 
prove flattering, and our own impres- 
sions seem to confirm them. In terms of 
material achievement the twentieth cen- 
tury has no rival; but so far as intel- 
lectual serenity and spiritual integrity 
are concerned, it must seem to many, 
perhaps to most of us, that we stand 
in chaos. Over thirty years ago Santa- 
yana uttered an indictment of our age 
on the ground of its moral deficiency 
when he declared that its poetry is the 
poetry of barbarism, that “‘its moral 
strength is a blind and miscellaneous 
vehemence.” More recent trends can 
scarcely be said to refute the charge. 

To the thoughtful student of history 
it must have grown increasingly clear 
of late that we are in fact living in a 
disinherited, an orphan age. The his- 
torian of today in the Western World, 
when he is called upon to justify his 
discipline, finds himself in something 
of a dilemma. For the pragmatic spirit 
of the time demands that he justify the 
study of history on practical grounds, 
that he prove how its lessons and its 
maxims can serve and instruct the citt- 
zen of today. And the conscientious his- 
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torian may well find himself confessing, 
in all honesty, that, so far as he can 
discover, there never has been a period 
when the lessons of the past had less 
application, when antiquity had fewer 
practical examples to offer. The indus- 
trial and technological revolutions have 
dug a gulf between the modern world 
and all previous centuries. In no other 
age have men faced problems unique 
and multiple as ours. No other age 
could place less hope in the objective 
lessons of the past, in the ancient for- 
mulas of human experience, in Clio as 
an oracle. Humanity never travelled 
this road before, or one even roughly 
like it; there are no charts or maps to 
guide us as we rush to meet our self- 
created dilemmas. We cannot today 
imagine our statesmen asking them- 
selves (as eighteenth century statesmen 
did), “What would Solon or Themi- 
stocles have done in a like situation?” 
As a source of specific precedents, of 
tried solutions to present riddles, the 
past was never so barren. If this be 
heresy, let the historians make the most 
of it. 

So—“What do we wish to learn 
from history?”’ A great deal, it would 
seem. For we stumble here upon a sur- 
prising paradox. This age so rootless, 
so singular, so cut off from the profit 
accruing from the previous experience 
of mankind seems to be the most his- 
torically minded period of which we 
have record. In no other age have men 
known so much about earlier civiliza- 
tions, in no other century have they ex- 
pended such patience and such labor to 
piece together the fragments of a fossil 
skull, a crumbled mosaic, a vanished 
society. Why, in this triumphant, this 
unparallelled, this Protean twentieth 


century—why this necrophilic passion, 
this pale preoccupation with the dead? 
What are we seeking in the past, if we 
are not seeking practical object lessons 
or workable solutions? What are we 
looking for, in Assurbanipal’s library, 
in a medieval monastery, in the Egyp- 
tian Book of the Dead? It seems pos- 
sible, it seems more than possible, that 
we are looking for ourselves. 

If this be so, if we are still reading 
history with a romantic aim, then the 
academic historian, with his veins run- 
ning ink instead of blood, is a cold, in- 
humane and disheartening guide. For 
the historian is striving to model his 
methods upon those of the scientist, to 
depersonify and objectify his conclu- 
sions. In most modern history texts and 
lectures, personalities play an ever de- 
creasing rdle, while statistics, factors, 
trends, classes and movements usurp 
the space once accorded to the hero. 
The progress of science has proceeded 
very largely through the depersonifica- 
tion of myths. To flout this dominant, 
this all but overwhelming trend to- 
wards depersonification of subject mat- 
ter, of observed phenomena, would 
stamp a professional historian today as 
a renegade to the spirit of his age. 

But is not this, in part at least, what 
the historian ought to be: a renegade 
to the spirit of his age? As the guardian 
of tradition is it not his function to 
glorify past eras for what they were in 
themselves, rather than to appraise 
them as faulty rehearsals of this great 
epoch? To present the events of the 
past as a series of heroic acts in the 
human drama is admittedly to offer a 
romantic interpretation of history, but 
such an interpretation is not exclusively 
an escapist device. It may serve to re- 
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call, in a time of confusion, the heritage 
of courage, of dignity and endurance 
that is our birthright; it may remind us 
that other generations less rich in this 
world’s goods have known better, per- 
haps, how to achieve the formula of 
“grace under strain.” 

For all its defiant pride the dominant 
mood of this modern generation is a 
sense of desolate and incommunicable 
singularity. In such a mood, while the 
intellectually disinherited turn to mass 
movements and popular panaceas, the 
more thoughtful need not be ashamed 
to meditate upon those periods of the 
past in which they seem to detect a 
higher conscious integration of values— 
upon the Greeks with their ideal of 
virtue, which Plato defined as “‘a sort 
of health and beauty and good condi- 
tion of the soul;” upon the undistracted 
sense of duty and decorum which was 
Rome at its best; upon the severe and 
sweet and narrow discipline which sus- 
tained simple-hearted men in the Age 
of Faith. 


Air Raid 
CARL GRABO 


The persistent popularity of historic- 
al novels, the preference of the reading 
public for biography above all other 
forms of historical writings combined, 
point a truth which too many historians 
continue to deplore or to ignore. There 
is a large and earnest group in every 
literate nation today which is eager to 
find a way, if only for an hour, to 


miss the march of this retreating world 
Into vain citadels which are not walled. 


For such, the study of history offers a 
rich and reputable diversion. But when 
thoughtful people desire guidance and 
encouragement in their search for lost 
nobility, they have learned to seek in- 
spiration from the teacher of literature 
or philosophy rather than from the pro- 
fessional custodians of the annals of 
the past. For this che sterile, over-spe- 
cialized, academic historian, if he re- 
sents it, has no one to blame except 
himself. They asked him long and pa- 
tiently for bread, and he gave them a 
stone. 


Dwindling like stars the street lamps shine 
In marching columns, line on line; 


Swift borne by tail-winds from the sea, 
The sky's aerial squadrons flee; 


With rush of wings and lightning flash 
Thunder's emptied bomb-racks crash; 


While, on the pavement’s dark terrain, 
Flickers the musketry of rain. 
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Revolutionary Traditions and Analogies 


Louis GOTTSCHALK 


brief essay entitled ‘‘Revolution- 

ary Analogies,” to discuss the 
comparisons that could be made be- 
tween the world’s revolutions. That es- 
say went cheerfully on the assumption, 
so frequently to be found in similar lit- 
erature, that all revolutions tend to fol- 
low a parallel course. That is an as- 
sumption which is often made. It is 
based upon the even more general one 
that under similar circumstances human 
beings tend to act in similar ways and 
to achieve similar results. Like all pos- 
tulates—geometrical, historical, or oth- 
er—this one sounds so true that social 
scientists are no more apt to question it 
than arithmeticians would the multipli- 
cation table; and yet it has never been 
proved and perhaps is not capable of 
proof. 

There are some who assert that par- 
allel lines do not exist in history at all. 
They would maintain that all historical 
events are unique and such nexus as 
does exist among them can be only a 
chronological succession. This would be 
particularly true of revolutions, they 
might argue, since revolutions are such 
highly complex manifestations of hu- 
man behavior. 

The answer to that contention seems 
very obvious and requires no Speng- 
lerian morphological conception of his- 
tory. It is that there have been very real 
revolutionary traditions in Europe. In 
a somewhat limited sense, it is true— 
yet quite definitely — revolutionaries 


G ore years ago I fondly tried in a 


1History Quarterly of the Filson Club and the Uni- 
versity of Louisville, 1 [1926]. 


have tended to learn from precedents. 
Dr. Harold T. Parker’s The Cult of 
Antiquity and the French Revolution- 
aries shows that Solon, Lycurgus, the 
Gracchi, and Brutus represented real 
though differing values to Desmou- 
lins, Brissot, and Robespierre. A study 
by Dr. R. R. Palmer entitled “The 
French Idea of American Independence 
on the Eve of the French Revolution’? 
shows very clearly that America and 
the American constitution were also 
erected into a cult by Brissot, Condor- 
cet, and others who were to play influ- 
ential parts in the formation of the 
French constitutions. A similar study of 
the English Puritan Revolution as a cult 
among Frenchmen at the close of the 
eighteenth century might also be under- 
taken, and a beginning in that direction 
was made by Gabriel Bonno in his 
book, La Constitution britannique de- 
vant l’opinion francaise de Montesquieu 
a Bonaparte. How the philosophes— 
who had themselves created cults out 
of antiquity, England, and America— 
were in their turn apotheosized, is indi- 
cated by Dr. R. R. Rockwood in his 
examination of the “Cult of Voltaire 
during the French Revolution.”? And 
it is by no means inconceivable — the 
tremendous amount of publication on 
the French Revolution in Russia would 
seem to point to it as a probability— 
that a good subject for a doctoral dis- 
sertation some time in the future will 
be “The Cult of the French Revolution 
among the Russians after 1917.” 


*Unpublished dissertation, Cornell University. 
Unpublished dissertation, University of Chicago. 
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Those studies, and many more like 
them, tend to confirm the proposition 
that no movement generally designated 
as revolutionary has been free from in- 
tellectual awareness of earlier move- 
ments so designated. That does not 
however mean that revolutions have 
necessarily had upon each other the ef- 
fect which is often implied by the 
much-abused word “influence.” There 
is very little—indeed, it would be dif- 
ficult to prove that there was any—di- 
rect causal connection between the 
Gracchi and Babeuf or between Babeuf 
and Lenin. Even the so-called intellec- 
tual “influence” of the Puritan Revolu- 
tion upon the American Revolution and 
of the latter upon the French Revolu- 
tion may easily be exaggerated. The 
line of descent of these upheavals is 
sometimes bent and broken rather than 
straight and continuous. Thus Dr. 
Parker shows that classical models were 
used by French revolutionaries largely 
as rhetorical flourishes rather than as 
lessons of the past to be carefully 
learned. Before France became a repub- 
lic, he reveals, radicals culled from 
Plutarch and Livy beautiful patterns for 
the French to follow, while conserva- 
tives found in them horrible examples 
to avoid. But once the republic was es- 
tablished, the radicals became the ones 
who urged that classical examples be 
avoided, while conservatives set them 
up as models beyond which one should 
not go. And the same Greek and Ro- 
man institutions were held up by the 
same French revolutionaries, at one 
time as bad precedents to be shunned, 
at another as enviable goals to be at- 
tained. Certainly if there was any de- 
cisive ‘‘influence’’ at all in this process, 
it could be only up to a certain point 


and to a greatly limited extent. The use 
and abuse of historical precedents by a 
revolutionary at any given moment 
would seem to be a symptom rather 
than a cause of his state of mind at that 
moment. 

It also appears clear from the studies 
I have mentioned that, to Frenchmen 
of 1789, even the American Revolution, 
which had just occurred, and Voltaire, 
who was still fresh in the memory of 
living men, were not actualities whose 
significance and interpretation were 
constant to republican and_ royalist, 
free-thinker and clerical alike. Such rec- 
ollection of Voltaire and of the Ameri- 
can Revolution was not a real, directing 
“influence”; it was not even under- 
standing of the revolutionary ideas and 
ideals of the past. It was legend and 
myth around great names and great 
events which each might adapt as he 
pleased. But these ‘‘cults’”’ the historian 
may legitimately study. They may help 
to establish a sort of revolutionary gene- 
alogy, though one perhaps in which 
there will be found a shocking number 
of bars-sinister. 

The study of that revolutionary gene- 
alogy or tradition, when undertaken 
with sufficient sophistication, reveals in 
the minds of the revolutionaries of a 
given epoch not a single straight line, 
the shortest and most direct distance 
between their upheaval and a preceding 
one, but several lines and those broken 
and crooked. Those lines were deter- 
mined not by what might have been 
learned by any given revolutionary 
movement from an earlier revolution, 
as seen by a calm and disinterested stu- 
dy of both from the vantage-point of 
the twentieth century. On the contrary, 
they were drawn by rival groups of par- 
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ticipants in the second revolution, from 
the often too inadequate channels of 
information regarding the first, and 
they varied in accordance with the va- 
rying purposes each group had in re- 
calling it. Anyone who talks about a 
single unbroken “revolutionary idea’’— 
as do, for example, Godfrey Elton in 
The Revolutionary Idea in France, E. L. 
Woodward in French Revolutions, and 
Henry de Jouvenel, Huit cents ans de 
révolution francaise 987-1789—forgets 
that there are royalist, Bonapartist, cleri- 
cal, socialist and other revolutionary 
traditions, all of which have at least a 
certain degree of truth to their credit, 
as well as the usual bourgeois-demo- 
cratic interpretation found in our school- 


books. 


II 

Now, if it is true that there is no 
single “tradition,” no one way of look- 
ing upon a past revolution acceptable 
to all persons who are living through a 
second revolutionary movement, it nec- 
essarily follows that there may be as 
many analogies drawn between their 
revolution and an earlier one as there 
are analogists. Bertrand Russell’s com- 
ment regarding experiments with ani- 
mals in psychology laboratories seems 
very pat here. He writes: 


One may say broadly that all the animals 
that have been carefully observed have be- 
haved so as to confirm the philosophy in 
which the observer believed before his obser- 
vations began. Nay more, they have all dis- 
played the national characteristics of the ob- 
server. Animals studied by Americans rush 
about frantically, with an incredible display 
of hustle and pep, and at last achieve the 
desired result by chance. Animals observed 
by Germans sit still and think and at last 
evolve the solution out of their inner con- 
sciousness. 


Undoubtedly there have been striking 
similarities of circumstances between 
certain revolutionary movements. The 
American revolt from England fol- 
lowed a course that was vividly remi- 
niscent of the Dutch revolt from Spain, 
though only a few contemporaries 
seemed to realize it. On the other hand, 
Frenchmen and other contemporary ob- 
servers of the French revolutionary 
movements from 1789 to 1830 were 
painfully aware that the réles of the 
French reformers were analogous to 
those which the English had played un- 
der the Stuarts—from Burke who as 
Russell asserts in Philosophy “induced 
from one example (Cromwell) that 
revolutions lead to military tyrannies” 
down to Armand Carrel, who in 1827 
wrote his Histoire de la contre-révolu- 
tion en Angleterre sous Charles II et 
Jacque II. Thereby Carrel set all the 
French intelligentsia talking and writ- 
ing about their king Charles X as the 
analogue of the English king Charles 
II. But even a superficial sampling of 
their conversations and literature re- 
veals that, striking as the analogy may 
now seem, there was a large degree of 
debate among contemporaries. Not on- 
ly was Napoleon called a Cromwell, 
but so also were Lafayette and Robes- 
pierre. Napoleon was moreover said 
to be a Caesar, a Washington, and a 
Monck; and Louis XVIII was likened 
not only to Charles II but, by implica- 
tion at least, to James II likewise. This 
last comparison led the French histori- 
an, Professor Sébastien Charléty, to re- 
mark in La Restauration that ‘history 
furnishes statesmen with a program 
when they do not know it very well.” 

Yet it was not only statesmen who 
made these comparisons. Some of them 
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were the work of historians of repute 
—Guizot, for example, who later’ la- 
mented that his generation’s insistence 
upon the analogy between the Stuart 
and the Bourbon Restorations was su- 
perficial. And lest anyone think that 
today’s historians would be more defi- 
nitely agreed in drawing an analogy 
between any two revolutions than his- 
torians of the early nineteenth century, 
I would suggest that they compare 
Mathiez’s Le Bolchevisme et le Jacobin- 
isme with Aulard’s Deux Revolutions, 
1789-1917 (in Henri de Weindel [ed.}, 
Histoire des Soviets) ; or either of those 
with that contained in The History 
of the Russian Revolution by Leon 
Trotsky. 

The examples so far cited deal only 
with analogies that — superficially at 
least—appear quite obvious. When one 
tries to base analogies upon similarities 
that are less striking, the task is even 
more confusing and altogether academ- 
ic. Suppose, for example, I wished to 
draw one that would help me to under- 
stand the Fuehrer Hitler. This was done 
at the time of the purge on June 30, 
1934, by a well-known American news- 
paper columnist—Mr. Edwin C. Hill— 
who found that Hitler resembled Robes- 
pierre (Chicago American for July 14, 
1934). Assuming he was right—which 
would be a generous assumption—we 
have to conclude that Hitler will some 
day be executed by a government which 
will refuse to follow along the lines 
that he will wish to indicate. But if that 
seems to us too severe a destiny, we may 
for equally good reasons choose to com- 
pare him with Pisistratus or Cromwell, 
who died natural deaths in office, or to 
Napoleon I, who was sent by foreign 


1Mémoires, I, 318-20 and II, 19-20. 


powers to die in detention, or to Na- 
poleon III, who died peacefully in ex- 
ile. If we were pro-Nazi, however, we 
might prefer to compare him to Octavi- 
us Augustus upon whose dictatorship 
was founded a fairly long dynasty. And 
if we were violently anti-Nazi, we 
might look back upon the examples of 
Caesar, or Alexander of Jugoslavia, 
whose absolutism, as has been said of 
the Merovingian kings, was “tempered 
by assassination.” Much thus depends 
upon the line to which the analogist 
wishes to draw his parallel; and there 
appear to be no objective criteria to aid 
him in choosing the right one. 

The conclusion from this kind of ar- 
gument is quite obvious. Historical par- 
allels are, so to speak, non-Euclidean. 
More than one line somewhat parallel 
to another can be drawn through a 
given point in history; or perhaps— 
more accurately—no line can be drawn 
through any given point which will 
strike all impartial observers as exactly 
parallel to another. How much more 
true it is, then, that those who try to 
draw a series of lines parallel to a giv- 
en one are likely to fall into error! Sev- 
eral such efforts have recently claimed 
attention — Lyford P. Edwards, The 
Natural History of Revolution; ‘The 
Nature of Revolution” which forms 
Part I of George Soule’s The Coming 
American Revolution; and Crane Brin- 
ton’s The Anatomy of Revolution. All 
three have tried to derive sociological 
laws from the study of several revolu- 
tions, particularly the English, the 
French, and the Russian. 

I do not care to risk an opinion as 
to whether those laws are valid or not. 
It is not at all impossible that a writer 
may reach correct conclusions despite a 
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defective method. The method, how- 
ever, is what interests us. Mr. Soule’s 
pages, though they reinterpret Mr. Ed- 
ward's book, are derived from the 
earlier work. Largely on the basis, not 
of revolutions but of what certain his- 
torians—frequently not the best—have 
chosen to tell him about revolutions, 
Mr. Edwards has formulated a morph- 
ology of revolution. Moreover, he has 
done what is inevitable to anyone who 
deliberately starts out to understand the 
present in terms of the past rather than 
tries to understand, delusion though it 
may be, the past for its own sake. He 
has drawn in the present the line to 
which he wishes to lay down parallels. 
In other words, he has given the prime 
position to the Russian Revolution, and 
then has discovered in other revolutions 
what he could that was analogous to it. 
The method is very little different from 
that of Burke or Robespierre in the di- 
dactic analogies which they drew for 
their contemporaries. 


Ill 

Mr. Brinton’s method is somewhat 
better. Being a historian by profession 
and a social scientist only because he 
feels apologetic for mere history, he has 
tried very hard to understand each of 
his revolutions as a separate entity. If 
he had rested content to point out both 
the similarities and the differences 
among them he would have done 
enough to justify himself as a historian 
and to entitle him to the respect even 
of sociologists. But he was not only 
anxious to find uniformities, he also 
felt that he had to have “‘a conceptual 
scheme’”’ to the frame of which he 
might refer his revolutions. Therefore 
he compared revolutions to a patholog- 


ical fever. As a figure of speech, that 
metaphor was not without merit. As a 
sociological device it proved cumber- 
some, since Brinton was now obliged 
not only to compare his revolutions 
with each other but to compare each of 
them with the progress of a fever as 
well, in order to see how much it was 
like a case of illness and convalescence. 
But at any rate Brinton, whose intelli- 
gence and modesty kept him from lay- 
ing down any high-sounding “laws” on 
the basis of his analogies, did not con- 
clude with any universal advice, such as 
for example, to ‘‘feed a cold and starve 
a fever.” Nor did he, as did another 
historian, Eugen Rosenstock—writing 
on Die Europaischen Revolution'—dis- 
cover mysterious correlations of time- 
lengths and a “rhythmical structure” in 
widely separated movements. 

It is not my purpose to claim that 
Mr. Edwards or Mr. Soule or Mr. Brin- 
ton has done a bad job. My contention 
is that, the difficulties being what they 
are, this sort of thing, when done in 
this fashion, can be considered as hav- 
ing greater value as entertainment or 
pedagogy than as science. The chief, 
perhaps the only sociological signifi- 
cance of historical analogy is that it 
shows how a certain set of circum- 
stances eventuated in the past, and in- 
dicates how, if the circumstances of the 
present are sufficiently similar, they may 
eventuate again in the future. History 
does not necessarily repeat itself, but 
there is no telling when it may. The 
value of a historical analogy for pur- 
poses of prediction is that, if sufficient- 
ly well done, it may indicate one of 
several possible outcomes from a given 
historical situation. 


1Jena, 1931. 
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That possibility ought to be a suf- 
ficient justification for comparative stu- 
dy in history. It is my opinion, how- 
ever, that, so far as I know, the com- 
parative history of revolutions never 
has been properly undertaken. What 
has happened, even in the best efforts 
at comparative study in this field, is 
that persons vitally interested in a con- 
temporary revolution (or, in the case 
of Mr. Brinton, in a past revolution 
which he has studied as a specialist) 
have looked upon other movements de- 
signated as revolutions, have chosen 
from them that which was similar to 
their special one, and then have se- 
lected from the universal agglomeration 
of possible causes which preceded each, 
and the universal agglomeration of 
plausible effects which followed each, 
similar causes and similar effects. Then, 
because they more or less assumed that 
the movements were the same, they 
have argued that under similar circum- 
stances similar movements tend to pro- 
ceed along similar lines. With the sin- 
gle exception, so far as I know, of 
Werner Sombart’s little essay entitled 
‘Die Formen des gewaltsamen Sozialen 
Kampfes,’’! no serious attempt has been 
made to discover whether the move- 
ments, though designated by the same 
term, were actually similar. Presumably 
they would not be called “revolutions” 
unless they were periods of rapid 
change between two periods of relative 
stability. And yet, even though they 
may be similar enough to fit the defini- 
tion, they may also be dissimilar 
enough not to conform to the same con- 
ceptual scheme. Anyone who has tried 
to make the American Revolution and 


1Kélner Vierteljahrshefte fir Soziologie, IV {1925}, 
1-12. 


the Italian Fascist Revolution fit into 
the pattern of the French and Russian 
Revolutions seems to discover such dis- 
similarities sooner or later. 

From the very fact that there are dis- 
similarities as well as uniformities to be 
discovered, it follows that the compara- 
tive study of revolutions ought to be 
cultivated especially by historians. In 
the first place, the historian, who un- 
fortunately cannot help understanding 
the past in the light of the present, nev- 
ertheless makes a conscious effort to 
understand the past in its own setting. 
In the second place, the historian, 
though willing to recognize “laws’’ in 
history if they are there, owes no one 
any apology if they are not there. Per- 
haps revolutionary movements are more 
often incomparable than analogous. 
Perhaps the analogies exist only be- 
cause their souls and features have been 
stripped from them and they look alike 
just as all the bones in the catacombs 
of Paris look alike. That too is impor- 
tant to know and may have scientific 
value. But if in its own setting each had 
features and an individuality that ren- 
dered it distinctive and unique, the his- 
torian will still be as interested in it as 
if the contrary were true. “Everything,” 
Goethe once said, “is like, everything 
unlike; everything is useful and harm- 
ful, eloquent and dumb, rational and 
irrational.” If Goethe’s poetical intu- 
ition is correct regarding the nature of 
things, how fortunate indeed is the his- 
torian whose professional creed does 
not require him to pronounce the world 
either sane and orderly, or crazy and 
disorderly, but permits him to discover 
it to be either, both, or neither. 

Yet if there is any truth in the gen- 
eralizations of the revolutionary analo- 
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gists, especially if there is any value in 
the revolutionary ‘ ” that have 
been described by Geiger in his Hand- 
worterbuch der Soziologie and Meusel 
in “Revolution and counter-revolution,” 
in the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sct- 
ences, it would be regrettable if the his- 
torian’s eagerness for particulars made 
him blind to the universals. The proba- 
bility that such universals may exist for 
revolutions is enhanced by the very fact 
that revolutionaries have always tended 
at least to speak as if they had tried to 
learn lessons from earlier movements 
of a similar nature. The historians may 
find, on close examination, that many 


of these generalizations are almost 
wholly false, that some of them are 
only partly true, that the rest are mere 
truisms. That alone would be distinctly 
worth knowing. But it would seem not 
too bold to work on the hypothesis that 
some of those propositions have been 
true of one or more movements in the 
past and that they may again apply in 
analogous movements of the future. To 
test that hypothesis, it would be well 
if our historians were better sociologists 
and our sociologists better historians; 
and if both were content with discov- 
eries that would be somewhat short of 
universal. 


Golgotha 
JOHN A. CAPPON 


Beneath a high, cold moon, serene and still, 
Glinting in steel, with easy step and slow, 
The Roman sentries pace about the Hill, 
Pausing to listen, or to murmur low. 
Swirling and frothing like a long-pent stream 
The rout had won its will. In a grim row 
Three crosses rise, and naked bodies gleam 
Ghastly reflections in the yellow glow. 


The thorns, the spear-point, and the mocking taunt 
Struck deep and wide that day at Calvary. 

Dim, huddled forms and tortured sobbings haunt 
The outer circle of the guarded three. 

Tonight I saw the same cool moon ride high— 
What crosses have we raised against the sky? 


The October Wood 


HUMBERT WOLFE 


Put in plain prose the thing’s ridiculous, 

A man like me, an old Solicitor 

with a fair practice in conveyancing 

and family business, should be sensible 

even in dreams. There goes a motor-bus 

and that’s a newsboy shouting in the Strand! 
and yet there is a tree in the Temple Gardens 

I watch the sun on. You would be surprised 
what birds it harbours, and how clear they sing 
as though the only law a bird and man 

need know are just that trick of the lifted throat, 
and the tossed radiance of a sound. 


The child 
somehow got past my clerk, was in the room 
before I noticed her. First thing I knew 
was a sense in the room of singing—a child’s hair 
moved by the wind is very like a song, 
up up in the light, and into shadows dipping, 
and having secret access to the heart. 

Besides a weak and wandering autumn sun 

fell in her hair, and all those fallen leaves, 

that step upon the ground with the sweet slur 

of a child’s stammer, when the words won't wait, 
but blow on small and busy winds of thought— 
these fallen leaves, I say, came in with her, 

and with the leaves the lost October wood. 


If I had had a child, she would have been 

born in October; first thing she’d have watched 

would have been the dancing leaves, and I'd have taken 
one tiny hand, uncrumpled it to lay 
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a leaf inside it, so that, afterwards, 

when she could walk, by virtue of the leaf 

and of her childhood, we should find together, 

just where the bracken ends, a young man waiting 
beneath a birch—a solitary birch; 

and presently a girl would come to him, 

and these two would not kiss, but steadily 

look on each other, and love would be born 

instead of dying in October. Then 

these two would pass, but, where had been one birch, 
we should be deep and quiet in a wood. 

The seventh of October was the day 

on which beneath the birch the young man waited 

a long time since, and while he laughed, and waited, 
his lady had passed out into the wood, 

that only the dead and children know. My child 

(if I had had one) had been born that day, 

and might, I think, have led me to the wood. 


Dreaming of course—but later, when I woke, 
there was a leaf on the floor, and something else— 
a bow that might have fastened a child’s hair. 
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Lil Boy 


EDYTHE SQUIER DRAPER 


¢ SS HE a white snake, Sam. Don’ 
go! Don’ go, Sam.” 

She had got down on the 
floor, lips against his feet, and had 
prayed to him. 

Now he was gone. And she was ly- 
ing in the dust, dust in her matted hair, 
ground into the cuts, caking the swol- 
len bruises on every inch of her black 
body. He had chased her all around the 
cabin, would never have enough of 
beating her. 

He had latched the door and beat 
and beat. And then he had got himself 
washed, scrubbed all over his straight 
body, put on the white shirt with the 
tall, stiff collar she had ironed, Doc 
Liddell’s black trousers she had brought 
home and darned and washed and 
pressed, Postmaster Cadwallader’s coat 
she had ironed curtains all one day for, 
the fine black shoes he had bought yes- 
terday with the money she had put 
away for the insurance. From the cor- 
ner where he had at last left her, she 
had heard him splash the water, swish 
the towel over him, fasten on crackling 
shirt and collar, snap the laces in and 
out of the holes of the new shoes. He 
had even sung a little of one of the 
ritual songs, feeling fine and cool after 
exercise and bath, and then he had un- 
latched the door and gone squeaking 
out. 

She had done no good telling him 
not to go. She was crazy. 

She was crazy. Crazy fool. 

She bit the back of her hand, making 
pain to lessen her other pain. Her cry- 
ing was all done. She was dry of tears. 


Grinning faces the dark brought and 
held there she had to stare and see— 
faces the like of which she had seen 
all day. 

All day the women had come, on one 
errand and another, laughing, plaguing 
her. They told her about the lodge go- 
ings-on, about Miss Zodalene, Grand 
Exemplifier from Kansas City. 

‘“Mummh! Dat Miss Zodalene crazy 
‘bout Sam! She sho cahy on wid dat 
man! She mos’ plumb white, too, dat 
Miss Zodalene. Cain’t tell huh f’um 
white. Fine white laigs, silk dress—ef- 
fen yuh kin call two mites o’ quilt 
patches a dress—no sleeves a-tall, no 
back—smellin’ rich—mmmh! Sam my 
man, I'd pizen him foh sho’, pizen ’im, 
im-balm ’im, set ’im on de mantel foh 
a ohnamint! Dat Sam too good-look- 
_ oer 

The women wanted to plague her. 
They didn’t like her. She was one of 
the old-timers—not so old, but used to 
the ways of real white folks. She it was, 
and no other, Miz Doc Liddell and Miz 
Postmaster Cadwallader had for any 
parties they gave at their houses. But 
times had changed. Parties of new folks 
—new trash folks—were out at the 
Country Club, everybody taking a little 
something along to eat. Only a few 
white folks there were still having a 
dinner party or a “tea” in the old way 
like before the Great War, and she the 
one they asked to come and help out, 
washing windows and scrubbing as 
many as three days before, cleaning 
chickens, par-boiling ham. On the party 
day she helped set the tables, polished 
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glasses, wiped off flowered china al- 
ready clean. On the party day she had 
on a white cap and apron and “‘served”’; 
and washed up afterward, sometimes 
with a young black girl to help, but 
she getting all the gizzards and necks 
and pieces of cake and bits of butter 
and broken rolls—all things Sam liked 
to eat. And they knew she would not 
pick up a grain of sugar they didn’t 
mean her to have. They knew she was 
no sticky-finger! She still cleaned up 
half a day for Miz Doc Liddell, but 
with these vacuum cleaners and dry 
mops instead of good old soap and 
water, there wasn’t so much to do in 
any house. And with electric wash- 
machines folks got along without any- 
body rubbing and rubbing out in a nice 
warm wash-house, like in the good old 
days. 

No, she didn’t have so much to bring 
home to Sam—not so much food or 
clothes or money, any more. 

“He don’t respec’ me.” 
blame for him she admitted it. 

But she did get him some money, got 
him money like any black trash. Sum- 
mers she went out to the Onion King’s. 
She got Sam’s breakfast, hoed her beans 
and gumbo, split the day's wood, and 
made it out to the patch by the time the 
whistle blew for seven. She did not 
walk with the other women, but apart, 
white-kerchiefed head up, singing as 
she walked. The ground in the fields 
was dry and hard, but she knew how 
to push her paddle in, pull with her 
wire-strong fingers, tear off dry tops, 
shake the onions in the sieve to get dirt 
off, pour them into the basket, heave 
her body up out of the red dust, carry 
the basket to the boss at the stack, hide 
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a ticket away in her dress, hurry on 
back and squat down in the dirt again. 
She knew how! She could pick the most 
baskets of any, black or white. All day, 
every day, from middle of June to mid- 
dle of August, as long as there was an 
onion in the ground, she picked up. 
Bad work, not quality work. 

And the women said, ‘““Tee hee! Look 
at Mahy Jane! Ain’ no bettahn othah 
folks!” 

Sam couldn’t stand onion-picking. 
Bad for Sam’s back. Sam had got bit 
by a snake once, got a bad back for 
life. Only thing saved him from holler- 
ing with the misery was whiskey. Sam 
could go fishing. He could march in the 
lodge half a night, preach when the 
preacher was gone. But if he would try 
to hoe, lift sacks of feed, dig for a 
sewer, plough, or sweep a store out, he 
got that bad hurt in his back. He 
couldn’t pick up onions, not a bit pick 
up onions. Sam’s back looked all right, 
but snake-bite is a bad thing for the 
juice inside your bones. What Sam 
could do was lodge-work. He could 
blow a little whistle, and the women 
all dressed in red capes marched to him 
and away, made stars and letters of the 
lodge, and bowed to Sam, tall and fine 
in his red cape and high red hat. 

She had never minded the bowing 
and marching of the women—Sam had 
carried on plenty with some of them, 
she knew that—but this high-up Grand 
Exemplifier, this near-white Miss Zoda- 
lene, was something different; Sam was 
up on a shelf in a cupboard she could 
not get to—she down with the iron 
pots and the rat-trap. 

Last night—she bit her hand till she 
could taste blood—Sam did not come 
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home till away after sun-up . . . said 
he'd been sitting up with Brother Gil- 
lis, bad sick. 

But he smelled rich—silk clothes, 

rfumery. 

She? The other women had goings- 
on, bad as men, but she didn’t. Didn’t 
she have a pepper-bag always right in 
her pocket where she could get it easy 
if anybody started to bother her? She 
made it of a small piece of cloth with 
good hot red-pepper Miz Postmaster 
Cadwallader gave her whenever she 
thought she needed fresh. If anybody 
followed her and bothered her coming 
home late from church or work 
wouldn’t she just let him have that 
pepper-bag right in his eyes quick? 

“All my chillen’s Sam's.” As she 
often said to Miz Postmaster Cadwal- 
lader, she said now, in the dark corner 
on the floor, hurting. “All my chillen’s 
Sam’s.”” 

She thought about her children a 
little. They were all dead, all, babies 
dead; she didn’t know how many. They 
got dead being born or in a few days 
after. One had got quite sizable, but it 
had the misery one night and cried, and 
Sam picked it off the bed and shook it 
and whipped it and it died. She had 
told no one about Sam’s doing that. 

Her children were all dead. 

Children. When she went to the 
schoolhouse exercises what did she see? 
Mixed-upness she saw, a child with the 
name of one, the face of another man. 
But, 

“All my chillen’s Sam’s,” she said. 

“All my chillen’s Sam’s.” It was like 
a verse from The Book—she the 
preacher reading, the answer from the 
scowling black pews of the night. 

“An’ he kick yoh in de breas’.” 


“All my chillen’s Sam's.” 

‘An’ he kick yoh in de breas’.” 

She sat up and leaned forward and 
stared. The night—something was hap- 

ing to it. 

The black had red in it. Red. 

The moon rising was red. In the red 
the cottonwood across the rocky path 
stretched up its arms, the night bent 
down about it. This she saw. White 
arms went up, blackness bent to them. 

But there was redness. There was 
blood. 

There was blood. 

Neah-white. No back to huh dress. 
Smellin’ rich. 

Cackles of the women plaguing her. 

‘An’ he kick yoh—in de breas’.” 

Brown and tall, beautiful, Sam—thin 
nose, small mouth. Sam, eyes narrowed 
upon her, even as he looked at a dog 
tied to be beaten. Sam. 

“He kick yoh in de breas’.” 

A flash. Against the red into the 
blackness and the white, the flash of a 
keen blade, of an iron blade. 

She leaned and watched. 

Again the flash of a keen blade, and 
again. 

She leaned and watched. She laughed 
aloud. 

She laughed and clapped her hands. 
The pain in her breast was no pain. It 
was a burning which was becoming joy. 
She bowed; like a spring she uprose. 
She stood and walked on the floor. 
Well and whole she walked, came to 
the yard, to the woodpile, stooped and 
felt and got into her hands what she 
found. . 

Sweet in her hand, as she carried it 
back, the smooth handle of the axe. 
Sweet to her fingers the sharp blade. 
She stepped across the hollow of the 
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door way, low even for her, a low, bent 
woman. 

She would be there, just inside. 
When he bowed his head to come in, 
she would be there. 

She waited, she, black, in the black- 
ness of the house. She laughed with the 
red moon laughing. 

She had no more pain. 

Laughing joy was where pain had 


She waited and she could wait any 
time—short time, long time—from sun- 
up to sun-down to sun-up, from one 
time to snow to the next. When he 
came—whenever that should be—she 
would be there. 

She waited. She waited for the ring 
of stiff new shoes on the stones of the 
way twisting down to Niggertown from 
White Folks’ Town. The lodge-room 
would be dark now, the women in their 
red capes, having marched and bowed 
and marched, would be gone. She 
would be there, and 4e, only. But he 
would come home. He would come. 

She waited. 

She waited, and the ring of hard new 
leather was in her ears. 

Louder, the ring of hard new leather 
on stone. 

She spat on her hands as when she 
split stove-wood. She knew all about 
an axe. 

Tall along the bleached carcass of 
the canning-factory he passed. 
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Into the shadow of the cottonwood 
he was gone—came out, came on. 

She saw him, hat off, coat off, collar 
loose, come sauntering out of the path, 
through the leaning gate, along by the 
honeysuckle tangle. He yawned. He 
looked up at the moon, and the moon 
was on him, on his softly shining brown 
throat. 

Now, he was nearly at the step. 

Now, his foot was on the step. 

She waited. 

Now— 

But then his foot was off the step. 
He stood, breathing softly, deeply. He 
put his hand out to the big open cab- 
bage roses on the sprawling bush be- 
side the warped boarding. He pressed 
his face against the dew-wet open roses, 
strange and pale under the moon, mur- 
mured to them, set them to nodding, 
to brushing his cheek and nose and lips. 
He chuckled at their tickling. He chuck- 
led and talked to the roses—a little boy, 
a little sweet boy. 

Where hot red had been to her eyes, 
there was gray. She felt a flowing and 
a dripping—her sweat rolling from her. 
So flowed away her burning, her 
strength, her desire. 

Her hands came down. 

Her bare flat feet made no noise. 
Under a pile of rags, she pushed some- 
thing—covering up its shining surface 
—and crept to her pallet on the floor 
beside the bed where Sam would be. 
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This Land 


Ross EDWARDS PIERCE 


I had been racing past the mahogany torches of the forests that blaze on the 
magnificent Fall bills, 

Burning to the blue bright days and glistening mists that the end of September 
wills 

Till in the evening they burned more somber and darkly among the glimmering 
dews and the rills. 


And 1 had been swirling past the great heaps and drifts of the wind-gathered 
leaves 
And the sparkling leaps of the brooks all along that the fresh rain gives 
Until I thought God never grieves— 
Till when I had time to stop I noticed a certain musky pungence that arose from 
the crumbling leaves strewed round my feet 
And it was strangely sweet 
And the faint film that had formed over the surfaces of the brooks that had 
lately been so fleet 
As though it hid them away from the waning light 
Or as though they crouched there 
Or were asleep. 


And I sped home to the city—past the dusty visages of the houses stores steeples 
all so straightly lined 

And on down the parkways past the great yellow wheels of the dahlias that turn 
on their long green axels before the wind 

To see what I could find. 

But the flowers had all drooped their heads and looked dark and bedraggled on 
their stalks 

And the chestnuts lay dim in the streets, and deserted were the walks 

And as I stood there in the last light a breeze made faint noise far up in the 
gaunt treetops. 


And then as I went to turn there flared the yellow rays of the fwst pale street light, 
And it was night. 
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Enchantment 


THEODORE SILVERSTEIN 


the pine-trees by the Lake 

of the Mirror of Rainbows. 
There the pines stand together like 
monsters and shut out the sun. There 
they have stood for a thousand years, 
grim and silent. Sometimes when the 
wind steals in terror through the forest, 
they hiss and shake with anger. Then 
the forest seems alive with innumerable 
companies of chattering demons, fan- 
tastic cousins of the devil. It is two 
days’ journey from our village. It is a 
dreadful, a wonderful place. 

Also, the lake is strange. It is smooth 
and brittle-looking always, like glass 
polished with alcohol. Even when the 
wind howls madly, the lake lies with- 
out a ripple. It is like a mirror. Actu- 
ally, it is called the Mirror of Rainbows. 
On all sides the pine-trees crowd right 
to the water, leaving a strip of earth, 
like a thin brown frame, to extend 
oval-shaped round the edge. 

Japonar Kadorinman, my paternal 
ancestor, who was the first hunter in 
our village, discovered the lake. It was 
about a hundred years ago, when we 
were, all in all, only thirty people. At 
a time when game was scarce, Japonar 
Red-Ears (for his ears flamed crimson 
whenever he was excited) had followed 
a trail far away into the forest. 

“Don’t go,” said the villagers. 
“There may be monsters far in the 
woods.” 

Japonar had merely rubbed the scar 
on his chin (as his habit was) and trud- 
ged off. He had a wife and four chil- 
dren to feed. 
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For five days he was gone. And in 
the village people shook their heads. 
“Ie will be hard for his widow and his 
children,” they said. 

And it was hard. But he came back. 

On the evening of the fifth day, one 
of the women who had been at the 
spring fetching water, came with the cry 
that there was a man stumbling along 
from the east and maybe it was Japo- 
nar. Such excitement! All the village 
went out to see. Only Japonar’s wife 
stayed at home with her children. She 
told Onnu, the oldest girl, to stir up the 
barley soup. Herself, she took Kami, 
the baby, in her arms and went out to 
see if the cow was safe for the night. 

So Japonar came home. He brought 
no meat with him. But his ears flamed 
crimson with excitement. 

Said Japonar, “I go out for five days 
and come back without meat. You all 
will think I am a fool.” And he shrug- 
ged his shoulders and rubbed the scar 
on his chin. (Surely this was Japonar!) 
“No! I am not the fool I seem. I have 
no meat. But I am not a fool. You 
know nothing in this village here. I 
have seen something, me. . .” 

His wife thought he had talked too 
much, what with the fever of being 
over-tired. But he said women were not 
the judges of such things. He had some- 
thing to tell. So he told it. 

“Well,” he said, “the first day I go 
straight east, right past the big swamp. 
All day I walk and look and look. But 
I don’t find anything. Only a squirrel 
once in a while, good for nothing. All 
the time I am walking straight east. 
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Soon I don’t even find new tracks. Then 
night comes and I feel like my wife 
when she lets the corn-cakes burn in the 
fire. 

“ “Too bad,’ I think, ‘to spend a whole 
day and bring nothing home.’ 

“So I go to sleep over night and go 
farther the next day. 

“Always I am going east. After a 
while I see deer-tracks. I get excited 
and follow quickly. 

“I think to myself, ‘Maybe it will be 
a big fellow. . . I shall have to cut 
some boughs to carry it home with. . .’ 

“And I finger the trigger of my gun. 
And soon I forget which way I am go- 
ing, I get so excited. 

“‘Noontime comes and the trail keeps 
on going. Suddenly I look up. The for- 
est is dark like night-time. All round 
me, wherever I look, I see huge giants, 
maybe two hundred feet tall, standing 
close together so I cannot see the sky. 
When I rub my eyes, they are pines. 
The wind blows. . . pshhhhhh. . . 
just as if it were afraid. Every time it 
blows, there is laughing and howling 
up in the pine branches. Myself, I be- 
come a little afraid. I remember what 
my people in the village said. 

““Don’t go,’ they said. “There are 
monsters in the forest.’ 

“Then for a minute I shiver. ‘Maybe 
I should turn back,’ I think. 

“But the trail still goes on and I have 
no meat and two days are wasted; too 
bad. . . SoI make the sign of the cross. 

“Lord Jesus,’ I say, ‘Lord Jesus, pro- 
tect me!’ Perhaps he won't hear me; I 
have sinned so much. But I don’t turn 
back. 

“Farther, farther into the forest-as- 
black-as-night I go, sliding and falling 
sometimes and hurting my legs and 
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arms; the ground is slippery with the 
pine needles. Besides, my heart is knock- 
ing so much that my legs are trembling. 
What do I care! Only sometimes I wish 
for little Kami and the smell of the 
hearth at home. . . 

“After a while it gets too dark to 
follow the trail and I come to a lake. 
‘Ha, ha, water,’ I say. I know it is eve- 
ning because I can see the sky. The lake 
is new to me. So far as I know no one 
else from the village has ever seen it, 
either. 

“So I sit down near the lake and 
eat some bread and look at the water. 
When I first look, it is bright purple. 
But even while I am staring, the color 
changes, it becomes brown. I think 
maybe the sky causes this. But no: the 
sky is black; it is night. 

“I say, ‘This is a strange lake.’ 

“Then I throw a stone into the water. 
It sinks where it falls without a splash; 
not even a ripple. I make the sign of the 
cross and I do not drink that water. 

“Most of the night I cannot sleep; 
my heart makes much noise, to keep me 
awake. And from far away I seem to 
hear a voice whispering to me. Every 
time I look at the lake it is a different 
color, sometimes light blue like the sky 
on a spring morning; sometimes yellow 
like the corn; sometimes orange and 
brown blended together like the coins 
of copper metal. Always the sky is 
black. 

“I am glad when the morning comes. 
The trail still goes on and I have no 
meat. . . too bad. . . but what do I 
care? I am anxious to go home. It will 
be good to get home. So I turn back. 
And all the way home I hear my heart 
beat and I wonder what is the matter 
with the lake. . .” 


ENCHANTMENT 


So Japonar made his wonderful dis- 
covery. Such excitement there was about 
it in the village! Herka Don, our first 
village poet, who was also a black- 
smith, gave the lake its name. Mirror 
of Rainbows, he called it; Mirror, be- 
cause it was as smooth as polished glass; 
Mirror of Rainbows, because the colors 
of many rainbows were in its magic 
waters. Herka Don never saw the lake, 
but he became almost as great a hero 
as Japonar Red-Ears himself. 

As for Japonar, though certainly he 
was a courageous hunter, he never 
trailed far into the east again. Even 
when times were hard, he hunted west 
and north, or else he stayed at home 
and ate porridge and barley soup. For 
he was afraid of the lake, so the people 
said. There was something the matter 
with it. Enchantments and devils and 
magic and heaven knows what, to en- 
snare unfortunate wanderers. And the 


pines were monsters. Soon all the vil- 
lagers took notice of Japonar’s fear 
(for so they accounted it). “Look,” 
they said, “Japonar is a brave man. Yet 


he is afraid to go to the east. . . he is 
afraid of the lake. . .” 

And they trembled, and they crossed 
themselves. 

Soon they did not even mention the 
name of the lake. It was accursed, like 
the water itself. The demon Brang, so 
someone whispered, had made the lake 
from pitch and cast an awful spell over 
it. Brang, who was half-brother to the 
Devil, was said to have fallen in love 
with Mara, a beautiful nymph. But 
Mara did not love him (how could 
she!), for she was beautiful. Alas! for 
her one grave fault! Alas! for her van- 
ity! Brang made a lovely lake just like 
a mirror to attract Mara. When she 
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came to admire her reflection, lo! 
Brang seized her and turned her into a 
withered, a loathsome hag. And this 
was all very long ago; but the lake had 
remained, so the story went, as a snare 
for all good people, to make them ac- 
cursed and evil and ugly. 

So fear spread through the village. 
Even Herka Don, the blacksmith, they 
avoided, because he had invented the 
name and made a song. And Japonar 
Kadorinman became poor, so very poor, 
that when he died, they had to sell his 
patch of farm-land to pay his debts. 

Yet at the very end, so it is said, with 
the death-rattle in his throat, he cried 
to see the lake once again. Strange, said 
the villagers. Strange? But what did 
they know of Japonar Red-Ears? 

What did they know, and what do 
they know to this day? 


To this day the people of the village 
live in fear. Even old Jasy Korelmar, 
the tailor, who is accounted the bravest 
man among us (so much for reputa- 
tions!) makes the sacred sign and mut- 
ters a prayer when he happens to think 
of the lake. And once when, as a little 
boy of seven, I told my mother I would 
some day become a hunter, ‘No, no,” 
she cried, “you must not; there is an 
evil spell on hunters, there is a horrible 
Thing in the east. . .” And I was ter- 
tified. 

Only one other person has ever seen 
the lake besides Japonar Red-Ears. (So 
at least the villagers reckon, for they 
will not listen to anything I say.) She 
is Mother Margaret, and she lives in 
the east where the pines stand together 
like monsters and shut out the sun. 
Who this ancient woman is, where she 
comes from, no one in the village seems 
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to know (for I do not count among 
them). Merely, they used to see her 
come among us once or twice a year 
from her hut by the enchanted shores, 
and when she came the children would 
stop their play and flee in terror. 

I, too, once ran with them, clenching 
my teeth against the leaping of my 
heart. But I dreamed a dream. And I 
ran no more. 

I dreamed I was standing by the 
shore of the Lake of the Mirror of 
Rainbows. The winds were howling 
through the pine-trees. It was night. 
Blacker than the night was the lake. 
There was no moon in the sky. Yet over 
all the surface of the water there was 
a brilliant golden gleaming. What was 
the cause of it? I did not know. I 
trembled and felt the stark chill at the 
roots of my hair. 

Then someone laid a hand upon my 
shoulder, softly as with the softness of 
a dream. And a voice, young, whis- 
pered from far away, “Do not fear, do 
not fear, do not fear.”” And I turned 
slowly, as with the slowness of the ages. 

And as I turned the voice faded and 
the touch of the hand ceased. And it 
was only Mother Margaret who stood 
before me (I could see every scar and 
wrinkle on her face), and her voice was 
old and cracked as she said, ‘““Do not 
fear. 

“This lake is not the Lake of the 
Mirror of Rainbows, as Herka Don ig- 
norantly named it, being a poet. This is 
the Lake of Fortunate Souls. Every day 
at dawn and at evening the Mother of 
the Lord, the lovely Virgin, comes 
across its waters, surrounded by the 
band of fortunate souls who are admit- 
ted to Her companionship. She has 
made the lake like polished glass, so 


that, when the winds blow hymns in 
Her honor, none of Her blessed souls’ 
reflections may be marred by ripple or 
wave. And the souls shine red or blue 
or purple on the waters. But when She 
herself is passing by, the lake glows 
brilliant gold.” 

But I heeded not the meaning of her 
words, and I made the sacred sign but 
carelessly. Instead I looked into her 
tired eyes for a light that was not there, 
and I sought the memory of a young, 
a half-forgotten whisper that faded 
away. And the wind rustled in the 
pines, and over the surface of the lake 
lay only blackness. 

This was my dream. I told it to no 
one. 


The years passed, and for a time 
Mother Margaret came no more among 
us. 
At first her disappearance brought 
much wonder to the villagers. And old 
Jasy Korelmar, who is our oracle (he!) 
said, “Hm, hm... hm, hm” many 
times over and looked very wise. Then, 
as is the way with people, they ceased 
to think about her at all, being immer- 
sed in their own affairs, which pros- 
pered. 

But I did not forget my dream, or 
at least that part of it which troubled 
me. As it faded day by day, my eyes 
turned the more inward to its memory; 
and my cheeks sank in to my teeth, and 
my hands were good for no man’s work. 
I tilled and reaped but badly, and when 
I went out with the animals, one was 
always lost or injured. My mother 
chided me; then she beat me; then at 
last she only looked at me sadly and 
shook her head. And my brothers and 
sisters, growing larger, pushed me aside 
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in disdain. And the whole village 
mocked me. Buffi Lump, they called 
me. Buffi Lump. For I was slow and 
stupid. 

The years passed on and the time for 
courting came. And my fellows, Kareb, 
Hanno, Stepar and the rest, had all the 
pretty girls. At work in the fields they 
boasted among themselves of the for- 
bidden, the delicious pleasures. And 
they laughed at me and called me Buffi 
Lump in scorn. For no young maiden 
turned her smile towards me. But I 
cared for none of these things. 


Sometimes life becomes a sort of end- 
less waiting, and the days crawl by, one 
by one, with never the smallest differ- 
ence between them. But it cannot last 
forever. All things surely come to an 
end. 

Only today at nightfall (was it really 
so!) Mother Margaret came once more 
to our village. Today! The frost was 
hard upon the ground and the thin ice 
shone on the edges of the well. She was 
old, so old! and bent, and she knocked 
at many doors. She was hungry, she 
said. And cold. But the children ran be- 
fore her, and the people were afraid. 
They shut tight the latches of their 
hearts, and they made the sign of the 
cross above their doors. 

But the memory of my dream was 
strong upon me. And I waited breath- 
lessly by the threshold. My mother 
cursed me, and my brothers struck me 
in anger wishing to bolt the door. But 
I did not heed them. I took her in and 
bade her be seated by the fire. Myself, 
I went to fetch the bread and the water, 
and I stormed about the hut, crying to 
my mother for the meat and salt for 
the guest. Myself, I placed the food- 


bowl in her ancient hands. And I stood 
beside her at the hearth, hearing the 
hungry mouth-noises as she ate, gazing 
eagerly at her (I could see every scar 
and wrinkle on her face). 

Then my heart beat faster, and my 
hands trembled. And I knew my time 
had come. 

For as I gazed into her face, slowly 
the wrinkles grew blurred and faded 
away in the fire-light. And the fire 
leaped in the hearth as she rose, young, 
lovely, with inimitable grace. And the 
lights of many-colored waters were in 
her eyes. And her voice was the ming- 
ling of countless memories, sounding 
low in my ears. And the hearth and the 
hut and the village and the wind and 
time all vanished. We were by the side 
of the Lake of the Mirror of Rainbows, 
standing side by side on its enchanted 
shore. And the golden lights glowed 
against my eye-balls as her lips touched 
my cheek. And her lips were soft with 
the softness of a dream. 

“Mara!” I cried, “Mara! Beautiful 
nymph!” 

But this was no dream, surely. For 
this was my time. 

And again the years seemed to pass 
before my eyes, and my _ heart-beat 
waned. And before me was the waning 
fire on the hearth. And behind me my 
mother muttering her prayers, and my 
brothers and sisters shouting their dis- 
pleasure. But I did not heed them. In- 
stead I looked out steadily across the 
threshold at a bent, an ancient figure 
in the dark. 

Buffi Lump. Tonight my mother will 
curse me bitterly, and I shall feel the 
sting of my brother's cattle-whip on my 
shoulders. Tonight the village will mock 
me, laughing over its ale (for its cour- 
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age is up once again). Buffi Lump. dreadful, the enchanted, the incompar- 
But just wait! Tomorrow I mean to able Lake. 

become a hunter. Tomorrow I shall | Tomorrow. Tomorrow. (My brother 

take the trail to the east. Tomorrow I is bolting up the door.) 

mean to journey to the Lake, to the 


Tailpiece 


WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 


W hat time is it? Yes, 
how the grass at the 
top of the bank flutes 
it of the time! and 

the dirt and snow, the 
cold red dirt 

and scattered snow 
mingle their emphasis! 


What time is it? Time 

to begin again! the 

beat confused, mistaken 
for the measure, the 
measure presuming over 
the facts to chop the 
world away as we move— 


While Love’s barge 
pulling at the beat 

sends up its white plume— 
What time is it? the 
clumsy bows stacked 
with waste in bales 

Squat jurymast aslant 
tackle rattling—down 
down, down the frozen 
river to Time without end 
the salt sea . 
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Rhymes For Bread 


Louis UNTERMEYER 


HEN the afternoon newspaper 
\) \) announced that Vachel Lind- 
say had died at fifty-two, giv- 
ing neither the cause nor the manner of 
his death, I could not believe it. No 
man I knew had such indomitable ener- 
gy, such a steadfast, skylarking, over- 
brimming sense of life. Only a few 
months before, I remembered, he had 
proposed a new scheme for righting the 
world’s wrongs and redeeming Ameri- 
ca in verse; it was a scheme that called 
for a collaboration of politicians and 
poets to fulfill the “gutter dream,” the 
golden vision of democracy. 
But of all the vivid meetings during 
a long friendship with Vachel none 
came back more immediately than an 
evening at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. He had just written The Golden 
Book of Springfield, a pathetic mish- 
mash of prophecy and an almost inco- 
herent translation of Plato’s Republic 
to the year 2018. It was a melodramatic 
apotheosis in which a “flower town,” 
blossoming with Village Improvement 
Parades, and dotted with such pleasure 
resorts as Kilmer Square, the Edgar Lee 
Masters Tower, and Untermeyer Park, 
was populated by prophet-singers and 
hero- kings. WVachel (he had just 
sloughed off the prefatory Nicholas) 
was my guest; the Opera was Coq d’Or. 
Intoxicated with more than alcohol, 
which he never touched, Vachel sat 
open-mouthed. The exotic prolog had 
set the mood for wild folk-stuff, for 
witches that rode about in iron kettles 
and huts that walked on hen’s legs. 
High plucked strings performed eerie 


glissandos or joined with a glassy ce- 
lesta to evoke a light that never was 
except on the foam of perilous seas and 
fairylands forlorn. Then the legend 
blossomed for the eye as well as for the 
ear. Screaming reds and strident yel- 
lows fought for domination; fury was 
piled on fantasy; a ballet emphasized 
crescendos of strangeness, while two 
green satin giants swung their way 
through the singers and dancers as 
though they were moving to music. 

Vachel gasped and leaned forward. 

“I'm for it!” he boomed in what he 
imagined was a whisper but which ef- 
fectively drowned Rimsky-Korsakow’s 
brasses. “I’m for it, Louis! That’s what 
I want Springfield to be!” 

There was about the ejaculation 
something incongruous, even grotesque, 
but there was also something grand. 
Truly, that was what he wanted Spring- 
field (his unappreciative and often hos- 
tile Springfield, Illinois) to be: an ever- 
living adventure, a creative excitement, 
a local legend in spicy music, swift 
color, heightened awareness. But it was 
not only Springfield that was to be so 
happily transmogrified; Vachel wanted 
to perform the miracle for every com- 
merce-ridden city, every filling-station 
crossroad. Springfield was far more 
than the town in which Vachel was 
born and to which, after many unfortu- 
nate wanderings, he returned to die. It 
was his symbol: for a land that never 
existed, a new Atlantis, an enchanted 
America, a symbol that served him in 
the same way that Walt Whitman's “I” 
served that great yea-sayer as a symbol 
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of a hugely—and, like Vachel’s, naive- 
ly—idealized congress and camaraderie 
of states. 

It was to this end that he worked, 
dreamed, and died. Vachel became a 
poet, but he was essentially an evange- 
list, a combined missionary and min- 
strel, a rhyming John the Baptist sing- 
ing to convert the heathen in the hinter- 
lands. In his mid-twenties he took the 
first of his long tramps, preaching “the 
gospel of beauty.” A true revivalist in 
spirit, his tent was everywhere; he 
printed and reprinted an ornate and 
mystical Village Magazine and gave 
copies for the asking. (“I am a preach- 
er,” he said, “and ought to preach until 
I drop.) He never ceased to be “a 
propagandist for the preservation of 
the soul.” Until he became a profes- 
sional lecturer, he wandered up and 
down in the mixed réles of poet, priest, 
and beggar; he never asked for money 
or goods, but he would exchange an 
evening’s entertainment for a night’s 
lodging. ‘‘I come to you penniless and 
afoot to bring a message,” he an- 
nounced. It was a message of “the new 
localism,” which would unite Greek 
dancing and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, an appreciation of art (bor- 
rowed from Ruskin) and Lincoln's 
Gettysburg address. He slept in barns, 
Negro cabins, livery stables; hoed corn 
and split kindling for his breakfast; 
consorted with harvest hands, hoboes, 
fortune-telling gypsies, scoundrels and 
reformers. Literally following the pre- 
cedent of Tommy Tucker, he sang for 
his supper; he recited verses to farmers’ 
children and bartered poems for his 
food. He gave away copies of a pam- 
phlet, “Rhymes to be Traded for 
Bread,” for a meal, if he could get it; 
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if not, he would trade it for a dish of 
ice-cream, a sandwich, or a chocolate 
bar. 

Vachel was always restless, but he 
refused to admit it; restlessness was his 
demon, so he made it into a religious 
occupation. He was, by turns, Johnny 
Appleseed and St. Francis. 


I want to go wandering. Who shall 
declare 
I will regret if I dare. 


Long before the English poet, W. H. 
Davies, capitalized himself as a “‘super- 
tramp,” Vachel prided himself on his 
vagrancy; it was not a diversion, it was 
a dispensation, a call, a high command. 
He made many records of his literary- 
religious walking tours; he explained 
them in a Handy Guide for Beggars, 
in his Adventures While Preaching the 
Gospel of Beauty, in his diaries, and 
in hundreds of voluminous letters. In 
New York he had attempted to become 
an artist, a commercial illustrator, a 
cartoonist; but he had failed. Although 
he realized that he could do nothing 
real until the esthetic poison of the 
Eighteen Nineties was out of him, he 
continued‘ to draw fourth-rate imita- 
tions of Beardsley — Beardsley ‘‘puri- 
fied” and, at the same time, debased. 
He was glad to take to the road. 

Many years ago he sent me an article 
called “The Man Under the Yoke.” 
The title was obviously a paraphrase of 
Markham’s “The Man with the Hoe” 
and it was subtitled “An Episode in 
the Life of a Literary Tramp.” “This,” 
he wrote me with an accompanying let- 
ter, ‘is the account of my first night's 
experience—my very first—as a beg- 


gar.” 


RHYMES FOR BREAD 


It was a Sunday morning in the mid- 
dle of March when Vachel started out 
from Jacksonville, Florida, with five 
cents and a sack of peanuts in his pock- 
et. By sunset he was in a pine forest; 
there was a house almost a mile ahead. 
It was growing dark. Vachel had pre- 
pared a speech to be delivered on the 
threshold. It was to proceed something 
like this: “I am a peddler of dreams. 
I am the sole living member of the an- 
cient brotherhood of troubadours. It is 
against the rules of our order to receive 
money. We have the habit of asking a 
night’s lodging in exchange for verses 
and fairy tales.” 

I like to picture the startled Florida 
share-croppers while Vachel declaimed 
these sentences. But the charming 
speech was never delivered. As Vachel 
approached the house the turkeys 
gawked and gobbled at him, the dogs 
threw themselves into a fury against 
the fence, the roadside pig grunted 
scurrilously, and the man barked him 
away. (“His tone of voice was such 
that, to speak in metaphor, he bit me 
in the throat.”) Finally Vachel found 
a shack in the woods where he was 
given shelter by a man who had once 
slept nights in the rain and who swore 
he would go shares with any stranger 
if ever he had a roof. The man was 
gaunt and dirty with a two weeks’ 
beard; ‘his shirt had not been washed 
since the flood’’; he could not read. The 
interior included a wife, two babies, 
and four puppies. Supper consisted of 
a dish of salt pork “that tasted like a 
salt mine,” a soup of lukewarm water, 
wilted greens—all served in one deep 
plate which they share in common— 
and cold, half-cooked biscuits. Eight 
o'clock was bedtime. But before Vachel 
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slept in the corner, looking into the fire- 
place, he recited pieces from Burns and 
Lanier, Yeats, and even Milton. The 
man under the yoke said nothing in re- 
sponse. There was a long silence. Just 
before he rose he said, “The finest 
thing in all these woods is a team of 
ten oxen. Tomorrow I'll put you on the 
road where you can see half a dozen. 
If you ever meet a writing-man, have 
him write them into verses.” 

Then Vachel slept, one comfort and 
pillow between him and the floor—it 
was probably the only pillow and com- 
fort in the house. Far from being dis- 
comfited, Vachel was uplifted. The 
bare floor was sweeter than pastures 
new; the fire in the grate was the treas- 
ure at the end of the rainbow. He re- 
joiced in it. He said, ‘This is what I 
came out in the wilderness to see. This 
man had nothing, and gave me half of 
it, and we both had abundance.” 


II 

Vachel was always mixing the ingen- 
uous poet and the industrious pam- 
phleteer; a seeming innocent, he had 
guile enough to appear guileless. He 
carried his evangelism over into every 
field of commerce and culture, from 
rescuing the South from ‘“‘carpet-bag- 
ging industrialism” to reforming Holly- 
wood. In The Art of the Moving Pic- 
ture, one of the most high-minded and 
confusing set of chapters ever written, 
Vachel hailed “this new weapon of 
men” as a rejuvenator of mankind, a 
substitute for the saloon (Vachel being 
a zealous prohibitionist), and an ‘“‘im- 
memorial wonder” that would change 
the face of the whole earth. Vachel had 
often discussed the ideas of the work 
with me, but they seemed so frenetic 
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and shapeless—Vachel, somehow, man- 
aged to drag in The Masses, Francis 
Thompson, the Imagists, and eight hun- 
dred hieroglyphics — that I demurred. 
But if I was the devil’s disciple, James 
Oppenheim was on the side of the an- 
gels. Vachel remembered the tri-party 
conferences long after I had forgotten 
them. On the fly-leaf of The Art of the 
Moving Picture he wrote: 


My dear Louis: Indirectly you may find 
your hand in this book, and in several places. 
James Oppenheim’s suggestion about hiero- 
glyphics is mentioned on page 5; said sug- 
gestion was made in your parlor. The aveng- 
ing Conscience, described on page 120, was 
first described to me by you that same eve- 
ning as an illustration of the principles of 
that chapter. I saw it here in Springfield 
long after. . . . Thinking it over, I do my- 
self the honor to hope you will read the 
whole book, but certain passing suggestions 
in the chapters ‘The Intimate Photo-Play,”’ 
“Painting-in-Motion,” and “Progress and 
Endowment” will perhaps appeal to you 
most as material in which you can revise the 
theory or spin it much finer. I will be de- 
lighted if you and Oppenheim will do so in 


private or in print. 


As a period piece and as an example 
of oracular windiness I recommend 
readers to this book. But the chapter on 
hieroglyphics has a special significance. 
Interesting in itself, it is invaluable to 
anyone who wants to understand Vach- 
el’s restlessness and his efforts to find 
a technique of escape. Vachel was pre- 
occupied with picture-writing; it could 
not have been otherwise. For one thing, 
Vachel thought in symbols—he had the 
metaphoric sense to such a degree that 
everything reminded him of something 
else. He saw the state of Illinois as an 
ear of corn, California as a whale; East 
and West were united in a hieroglyphic 
poem called “The Wedding of the 
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Lotus and the Rose’; the moon was 
forty different objects, from a clown’s 
jumping-hoop to an unmated monk 
walking the sky, a chalice of silver 
honey, the northwind’s cooky, a griffin’s 
egg, Euclid’s circle, a fairy’s gong, a 
jester’s mirror, an encyclopaedia of 
whim and glittering dream. For an- 
other thing, Vachel began as an artist; 
he often recalled his days at the Chase 
School of Art and his talks with Robert 
Henri. His diaries tell how, anxious to 
establish himself as a poet-painter, he 
hawked his drawings up and down the 
East Side of New York, in drug stores, 
delicatessens, fish markets, and Chinese 
laundries for two cents apiece. From re- 
semblances and similes, from mystical 
symbolism, he turned naturally to the 
hieroglyph, a picture which was a word, 
a design, and a thought in one. He 
proselyted for an understanding of the 
power of these pictures, a power which 
would rebuild his beloved Springfield 
into the semblance of another Thebes. 
I was to be one of his chief converts. 
One Christmas he sent me Murray's 
Elementary Egyptian Grammar. The 
next Christmas, thinking I was now 
ready for it, he sent the more advanced 
Egyptian Grammar by Roeder and 
Mercer, full of beautiful and (to me) 
incomprehensible ‘‘Lesestiicke.” When- 
ever he came to New York, Vachel 
would take me to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, where he would teach me 
(he hoped) to decipher the signs and 
their phonetic complements on the 
tombs and mummy-caskets. He insisted 
that we should write each other occa- 
sional phrases in severe hieroglyphics, 
work our way into the more fluent hier- 
atic, and finally correspond in the ab 
breviated demotic script. From Saska- 
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toon, in 1922, he sent me a copy of 
Akhnaten’s Hymn to the Sun with Eng- 
lish equivalents underneath the draw- 
ings. He was a little hurt that I did 
not reply with a Psalm of David trans- 
lated into Egyptian. 

But Vachel’s obsession with hiero- 
glyphics did not rest with mere tran- 
scription. With Vachel everything had 
to be transcended in action; every idea 
had to be put into a game, a pursuit, a 
common enterprise, a communal pas- 
sion. Once he wrote me to collect some 
of our mutual friends—the publisher 
Ben Huebsch, the diminutive bombshell 
Anita Loos, Floyd Dell, the poets Sara 
Teasdale, James Oppenheim, and one 
or two others—supply pencils for each, 
and procure at least a ream of white 
paper. When Vachel arrived, he added 
to the mystification by delivering a long 
talk on “personal hieroglyphics.” He 
did not converse; he lectured. 

He said in effect, “We are all poets 
and painters, if we want to be. Every 
educator knows that every child begins 
by making patterns in color, structures 
in building blocks, music in words. 
More than that, each child has a way 
of expressing himself in some particu- 
lar art—a way that is different than the 
way of any other child. That way, that 
difference, is his personal hieroglyphic. 
We must recover it. We must recapture 
that creative compulsion, that sense of 
form and difference, that essential in- 
dividuality which most of us have lost. 
We have lost it with education, with 
experience, with maturity, with living 
in large centers. We must will it back.” 

“But how?” one of us managed to 
interrupt. 

“By finding your initial impulse; by 
becoming as a little child. All your cre- 
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ative energies lie in a vast reservoir of 
desire and memory. These pieces! of 
paper will help us siphon up our own 
first gropings toward picture-writing, 
toward the source and symbol of all 
the arts.” 

We looked at each other, more puz- 
zled than ever. I distributed the sheets, 
fifteen or twenty to each person. 

“Now,” said Vachel. “Write down a 
short word. Just one word in the center 
of the sheet. Write it large—and as un- 
consciously as possible. Something 
childlike, without stopping to think, 
something like ‘cat,’ ‘dog,’ ‘boat,’ ‘boy,’ 
and so on. It doesn’t matter whether 
your neighbor writes the same word as 
you do, his handwriting will be differ- 
ent. That’s right. Now put that sheet 
aside. Now write another word on 
the next sheet. Try to think simple 
thoughts, kindergarten thoughts, if you 
have to think of anything. Go on with 
the next sheet. . . .” After we had gone 
through our collective orgies of uncon- 
sciousness and the piles of paper were 
assembled, Vachel took the first sheet 
up and examined it from various angles. 

“This, Louis, is the germ of your per- 
sonal hieroglyphic. It only needs a line 
or two to complete it. Your first word 
was ‘boat,’ and you will notice that all 
your other words have the same pic- 
torial tendency. Hold it sideways. Look! 
A stroke here and another stroke there, 
and you have the symbol which means 
‘to sail upstream’—surely the symbol of 
a poet, the courage to ‘take arms against 
a sea of troubles,’ as Shakespeare says. 
Now turn the paper this way, and it 
looks like a pointed feather. That is the 
Quill of Thoth, the recorder of the 
gods, fountain-head of writing and the 
Egyptian god of letters. See how uncon- 
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sciously, but how inevitably, you have 
gone back to the source. . . . Now let’s 
look at yours, Sara. Ah, the word 
‘snake.’ All you have to do is to extend 
the beginning and end of the word— 
and there is the snake itself. That’s your 
personal hieroglyphic. It’s the Egyptian 
letter ‘z,) and one of the most sacred 
signs we know. Now, James, your word 
‘water’ slants like pointed waves. . ..” 

This scarcely clarified matters. But 
Vachel, serious as ever, swept on. 

“It just takes a little practice. Soon 
you'll be able to arrive at your own 
idiogram, which is also your own art. 
A little more practice and you'll be 
drawing or, if you like, painting. Once 
you find your own personal hiero- 
glyphic, there’s nothing to stop you.” 

“But,” someone objected, “how does 
that bring us to poetry?” 

“That's the next step,” said Vachel. 
“You must proceed with the same 
childlike simplicity. The greatest poetry 
is the simplest. It all begins with a half- 
conscious rhythm, an unsophisticated 
chant, a sort of glorified nursery 
rhyme.” (Here Vachel was describing, 
more or less unconsciously, his own po- 
etry.) “What we do next is examine 
the drawings, the little isotypes, we 
have just made. Let us take Louis’ 
‘boat’ which turned into the Quill of 
Thoth. Can you think of something to 
go with this, Louis? Nothing compli- 
cated. Just a rhyme, a jingle—anything 
that comes into your head.” 

Usually glib, this time I was rhyme- 
less, even wordless. Vachel helped me 
out. 

“Just think of the thing itself—and 
think in rhythm. How about this? 
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This is the Quill of Thoth, 
And this is the feather of truth: 
The sword against surfeit and sloth, 
The undying challenge of youth. 


“There it is. And I think it sounds 
very much like you, Louis. Even your 
favorite word ‘challenge’ is there. 
Probably telepathy. One poet often an- 
ticipates another.” 

He turned to a drawing which he 
had made out of a word submitted by 
my first wife. The word was ‘“‘cat.” 
Vachel had tricked out the monosylla- 
ble with a bristling mane and a bravely 
flourishing tail. “This, Jean Starr,” said 
Vachel, “is what might go with it: 


The kitten has grown 

To a lioness, 

Not to a Cat. 

I am very thankful for that. 


“Of course,” Vachel said, seeing our 
blank faces, “you ought to do much 
better than that as you go on. But that’s 
the fundamental idea. The rhymes are 
just the mediums with which you tap 
the abstract sources. Naturally, most of 
the time you will get nothing but dog- 
gerel and nonsense jingles. But once in 
a while, if you keep on trying—and you 
may have to do it hundreds of times— 
a poem, or the skeleton of a poem, will 
emerge. It is even possible that if you 
keep on regarding the object in a 
trance-like state, you might get some- 
thing great. Didn’t Coleridge write 
‘Kubla Khan’ when he was in a trance? 
A group like this may be the beginning 
of a new kind of poetry. The interplay 
of mind upon mind—mind co-operat- 
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ing with mind, instead of mind against 
mind. Each man with his personal sig- 
nature working toward a communion 
of spirit, a communal art.” 


Ill 

The idea of a communal art may 
have seemed preposterous to others; it 
was never absurd to Vachel. It was 
much more than a theory; he carried it 
continually into practice. Practically all 
of Vachel’s longer poems were partly 
collaborations. In ‘“The Congo,” “The 
Santa Fe Trail,’ ‘The Ghosts of the 
Buffaloes,” “The Kallyope Yell,’ and 
half a dozen other poems he perfected 
a new and intoxicating blend of rhyme, 
revivalism, and ragtime. Vachel united 
the old Greek chant, where every line 
was half-spoken, half-sung, with what 
he called the Higher Vaudeville. 

No one who ever heard Vachel read 
one of his own chants will ever forget 
it. He recited other poetry badly, under- 
scoring and overemphasizing it, but he 
was superb when he rendered his own 
verse. His head thrown back at a peril- 
ous angle, the eyes half-shut or opening 
suddenly to show only the whites, the 
arms shooting out like infuriated pis- 
tons, Vachel held everyone by his 
vibrant baritone, his uncanny contrasts 
in speed, pitch, and volume. He was 
not all boom and thunder by any means; 
he startled and charmed, frightened 
and soothed, in successive breaths. Nev- 
er have there been such declamations, 
such swift alternations of shrieking and 
delicacy, clatter and sweetness, crudity 
and poignance. 

But he was uncertain of his chants 
in the beginning, distrustful of them in 
the end. ‘‘My new brand of poetry,” he 
wrote as early as 1914, “is just like pink 
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lemonade and firecrackers at the Coun- 
ty Fair; a loud noise and a sunset tint.” 
He underrated his originality just as he 
overrated his sentimental strain, full of 
tender violets and valentines. He did 
not need help, but he constantly asked 
for it. He brought new manuscripts 
with him whenever he came to New 
York; he read them to groups of listen- 
ers, to friends and strangers, to poets 
and business men—and he heeded eve- 
ry comment. If Floyd Dell or James 
Oppenheim or Sara Teasdale disliked 
a line, or even a passage, out it went. 
Sometimes other lines were substituted 
on the spot; sometimes one of us, prod- 
ded on by Vachel, offered lines of our 
own. My letters from Vachel are full 
of thanks for what any other poet 
would have considered effrontery; he 
reminds me often that he has incorpo- 
rated all the alterations I recommended, 
no matter how tentatively. 


The Macmillan Company brings out The 
Chinese Nightingale and Other Poems next 
month. It will include several verses that you 
have helped me write, including the “Night- 
ingale’”’ itself. You and Dell did not notice 
it afterward, but I took every criticism you 
offered that midnight I submitted the rough 
copy to you. And some of them were pretty 
radical changes. The book also includes 
“The Ghosts of the Buffaloes” on which you 
collaborated, if you remember. .. . 


It was not excess modesty or servile 
fear that prompted Vachel to ask for 
advice, consultation, and correction. It 
was an integral faith in his fellows, a 
thoroughgoing belief in the democratic 
experiment, the collaborative comrade- 
ship. We were to make the world over, 
we brothers in art and industry; we 
were all to rebuild Springfield into the 
Golden City, the City of the Dream. 
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Again and again this theme occurs in 
Vachel’s life and letters. Springfield 
was his final hieroglyph, his symbol for 
Akhnaten’s City-of-the-Sun, the lost At- 
lantis, Athens and Jerusalem on the 
green and pleasant soil of Illinois. 

I remember a curious offshoot of 
Vachel’s penchant for group-poetry. At 
one of our more intimate sessions, be- 
sides Vachel, there were Robert Frost, 
Sara Teasdale, and myself; Vachel was 
always at his best when he was with 
Sara, his Gloriana, his inaccessible, if 
not impossible, She. There was some 
reading of poetry, some criticism that 
roved far afield, and some good talk 
on the part of Robert, who, with the 
possible exception of D. H. Lawrence, 
was the best talker of my time. Sudden- 
ly Vachel proposed that at our next 
meeting, we should all bring poems 
written around one theme. 

“Nature?” I hazarded. “Or, if Sara 
won't mind the infringement, Love? 
Or something more specific?” 

“Something more specific, by all 
means,” said Robert. “You name it, 
Vachel.” 

“All right,” said Vachel promptly. 
“John L. Sullivan.” 

We laughed, but it was plain that 
Vachel was serious. John L. Sullivan 
was another of Vachel’s potent hiero- 
glyphs, a symbol of burly Americanism 
opposed to the Fauntleroys of his youth 
and the Boston Brahmins who had pa- 
tronized Mark Twain. Sullivan was not 
merely a figure of native strength, he 
was an ever-living legend, brother of 
Bryan and Andrew Jackson, one of the 
old gods, a deity fit to be enshrined 
when Springfield was rebuilt. 

We gasped, and forgot it. Or, rather, 
we burlesqued it. Sara talked of writing 
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something to entertain Vachel, but the 
thought of the Muse addressing a tend- 
er apostrophe to the champion heavy- 
weight was too much for her. I took it 
upon myself to write a love song in 
Sara’s manner, but I never showed it to 
either Sara or Vachel. It began: 


Corbett kissed me in his stride; 
Kilrain in the hall; 

But John L. only sighed and sighed, 
And never kissed at all. 


I also attempted to parody myself 
for the occasion. Part of the verses, in 
the social “urging-surging” style of 


Challenge, ran: 


God of the ringside, thou who art 
No mere protector of the strong, 

Stiffen our sinews; steel our heart; 
Preserve us from the final gong. 


There was more—including an ap- 
peal for Man’s Right, to say nothing of 
his powerful left—but I have forgot- 
ten it. 

It was Robert Frost who made the 
most surprising comment, a comment 
that was both criticism and burlesque. 
In a letter of February, 1918, which 
contained neither warning nor explana- 
tion, I received the following from 
Robert. It has never before appeared 
in print. 


JOHN L. SULLIVAN ENTERS 
HEAVEN 


(To be sung to the tune of “Heaven Over- 
arches You and Me’’) 


Sullivan arrived at the very lowest 
Heaven 

Which is sometimes mistaken for the 
very highest Hell, 
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Where barkeeps, pugilists, jockeys, and 
gamblers 


And the women corresponding (if there. 


are any) dwell. 
They done queer things, but they 
done ’em on the level, 
And thus they escape the jurisdiction 
of the Devil. 
Sullivan felt, and he couldn't find his 
ticket. 
He thought for a moment he would 
have to go to Hell. 
But the gatekeeper told him, “You 
don’t need a ticket: 
Everybody knows you: Your name's 
John L. 
There’s a lot of fighting characters 
been setting up waiting 
To see if you were up to your mun- 
dane rating.” 
Sullivan asked, ‘They've been setting 
up to see me?” 
And the gatekeeper answered, “They 
have like Hell! 
They've been setting up to try you, and 
see if they can lick you, 
And settle who’s who in the Fields of 
As phodel. 
So you may as well be ready to take 
them all on— 
Hercules and Pollux and the whole 
doggone. 


“Fraternity of pluggers, I mean the 
first-raters 

(We send the second-raters to entertain 
Hell). 

I seen Herc’s hands all wound with 
lead and leather 

Till they looked like the balls on a 
great dumb-bell. 

He’s mad because the deeds you 
matched his with 
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Were sound printed facts, while his 
were just myth.” 
Sullivan burst into Heaven a-roaring. 
The devils beyond the board fences of 
Hell 
Put the whites of their eyes to crannies 
and knotholes 
To see who was driving the angels pell- 
mell, 
They said ’twas the greatest Punch 
of all times. 
Ring the bells of Heaven! Sound the 
gladsome chimes! 


This, we thought, would be the end 
of “The Garland for Sullivan.” But we 
were wrong. Vachel could not have 
taken our skits seriously—he certainly 
did not take them amiss—but he could 
not bear to give up the idea. A few 
months after the rest of us imagined 
we had laughed the theme to death, in 
1918, Vachel wrote me: 


My dear Louis: I enclose the Sullivan. I 
have also sent a carbon to Robert. I am sug- 
gesting to him and you that you two send 
Harriet Monroe your . I am asking 
Harriet to get out a John L. Sullivan Num- 
ber, with a leading editorial on the renais- 
sance of boxing in the camps, the demo- 
cratic boxing-match versus the cruel and 
snobbish German duel, and the whole psy- 
chology of the antithesis. I hope Robert will 
be willing to release the skit he sent you, or 
else write a more serious thing on boxing 
which may have occurred to him since we 
met. You will note that my Sullivan is seri- 
ous enough underneath. I am hoping your 
own Sullivan poem is done by now... . 
My heart is yours, you may be sure... . I 
have gone back to the God of the Hebrews 
and the Twenty-third Psalm, and the God 
and the song saved my soul yesterday, or at 
least healed a great sickness of the heart. 
I have tried many gods, and Yahveh is the 
only one that can heal. 
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I never quite understood the abrupt 
transition, for Yahveh was a queer sub- 
stitute for the Chinese Buddha whom 
Vachel really worshipped. But there 
was no question that, once again, 
Vachel’s combination of naiveté and 
meditation, of puckish fancy and pugil- 
istic imagination, had produced another 
triumph. His “John L. Sullivan, The 
Strong Boy of Boston,” is one of 
Vachel’s most characteristic expressions. 
In spite of its theme, it is not bellicose 
but nostalgic, even tender. History and 
muffled histrionics set the key, from the 
opening: 


When I was nine years old, in 1889, 

I sent my love a lacy Valentine. 

Suffering boys were dressed like Faunt- 
leroys, 

While Judge and Puck in giant humor 
vied. 

The Gibson Girl came shining like a 
bride— 


to the concluding: 


And... 

John L. Sullivan 

The strong boy 

Of Boston 

Fought seventy-five red rounds with 
Jake Kilrain. 


What is more, to show he bore us no 
ill will for our failure to join his pugil- 
istic crusade, when he printed his poem 
the generous Vachel added a subtitle: 
“Inscribed to Louis Untermeyer and 
Robert Frost.” 


IV 
Springfield transformed; the mighty 
hieroglpyh; communal art — this was 


the triple /eitmotif which ran through 
everything Vachel thought and wrote. 
Several letters from him in late 1917 
disclose another variant of the old 
theme. In September he tells me he is 
working on a new long poem in which 
commercialism is conquered by culture; 
rude force, ‘the bullock’s brawn,” is 
tamed by quiet beauty, “‘the little 
fawn.” The poem was to be entitled 
“The Eyes of Queen Esther,” and it 
was evident that Esther was also meant 
to be Judith and Eve, one more com- 
posite tutelary saint of the new Spring- 
field. “What I want from you,” Vachel 
wrote, “is any possible suggestion, or 
modification of the mood of my al- 
lusion to the feast of Purim, and the 
tribute to the Jewish race. The preface 
of your Heine volume came into my 
mind as I was writing. You might draw 
a line through any line that rang false.” 

Although I have forgotten what sug- 
gestions I made, they must have been 
radical, for the verses which finally ap- 
peared in Vachel’s Collected Poems are 
scarcely the verses which lie before me 
in manuscript. Even the title has been 
changed. It is typical of Vachel that he 
attempted to make his verses bear a 
greater significance than they war- 
ranted. Just as an old poem “How I 
Walked Alone in the Jungle of Heav- 
en” was re-entitled “How Johnny Ap- 
pleseed Walked Alone in the Jungle of 
Heaven,” so the original unpretentious 
“The Eyes of Queen Esther’ became 
“A Rhyme for All Zionists.” 

Another letter from Vachel shows 
how eager he was for consultation, but 
it suddenly plunges into deeper waters, 
into the struggle between the poet and 
the public and the ever - recurrent 
Springfield obsession. 
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My dear Louis. . . . You overestimate this 
blushing rhymer, but he thanks you. I have 
accepted every one of your criticisms of 
“Queen Esther,” cut it in half, thrown out 
the cumbersome argument, brought it near 
to the Book, which I have carefully re-read, 
and conveyed what I really meant to say all 
the time. I hope I have conveyed it. 

It is obvious to me, as I re-read Esther’s 
story in the Bible, that she had a great and 
peculiar power over Ahasuerus long before 
he knew where it came from. It was what 
we call high breeding, but this in her was 
synonymous with religion, as in Pavlova it 
is synonymous with dancing. And going 
back the other way, whereas religion was 
synonymous with race, with Esther religion 
was inseparable from gentility. . . . 

The Chinese Nightingale volume has 
about run its course with the reviewers; its 
reception has been about the same as The 
Congo, no better and no worse. The hun- 
dred million Americans do not yet know 
that any of us are in existence. As a body— 
critics and poets, whatever we say about our 
own factions—we are one faction, about as 
well known as the Christadelphians or the 
No-Necktie holiness faction of the Mennon- 
ites. And we have about as much political 
and social leadership. I do not mean I’m all 
in a sweat for us to become as Bryan, Wil- 
son, or Roosevelt; but I like to look the 
American people in the face, as a cure for 
the self-sugaring that comes with reading 
press-clippings too much. Seventy-five no- 
tices make me vain as a peacock and puffy 
as a frog. Yet Edwin Markham told me last 
month that he received eight barrels of 
press-clippings on “The Man with the 
Hoe,” and then his money ran out and he 
told the bureau to send no more. He might 
have run for Mayor of a small town with 
that much hold on the people, and have al- 
most won the election. .. . 

As for my asinine remarks on statesman- 
ship, I have something serious behind them. 
It is The Golden Book of Springfield. It is 
my forlorn hope, my Thea. I hope 


locally for it to have as definite effect on 
the history of the town as any election could 
have in changing the fabric or policy or 
mood of the place. . . . I hope I have enough 


punch to really make over five citizens. I am 
trying to so construct the book that it will 
transform the civic imagination of those five 
in such a way that they will slowly make the 
changes in the mood of the town by the un- 
conscious effect of the book on their minds. 
. . . Everything I have ever done or written 
will serve to drive the book deeper into the 
souls of my five hypothetical converts. Civics 
is not yet a religion. I hope to make it as 
much a religion as Healing is a religion in 
Christian Science, or Undertaking was a re- 
ligion in Egypt. 

I do not want to do it on an ethical or 
argumentative basis. I hold that men may be 
transformed by their imaginations. It is not 
the only basis of transformation; but it is 
one basis, and the one to which I have ac- 
cess. I think this city could be transformed, 
not by being a bit better or more pious, but 
simply by dreaming, by dreaming as fervent- 
ly as one hundred poets you and I know. 
If a high imagination be once accepted as 
the first requisite in citizenship, and be made 
the sale: Task of citizenship, the rest will 
follow. 


The note occurs again and again. 
Springfield, as a place and as an al- 
legory, was woven into his fibers. It 
was his wayward beloved, plunged in 
adventure and reclaimed in purity. It 
was his mother, to be cherished and 
chided, revered and attacked, and ulti- 
mately glorified. A long letter received 
in December, 1920, again sounds the 
central theme, but this time it is ap- 
proached in an unusually roundabout 
way. Vachel begins by recommending 
Jack Squire, then editor of the London 
Mercury, to my “care and fine compan- 
ionship.” This was before we had met 
and before the English poet (and one 
of the best parodists of the day) be- 
came Sir John Collings Squire. Squire 
was to land in New York early in 1921 
and, although Vachel is not too clear 
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in this regard, it is evident that he 
wanted me not only to entertain and 
“chaperon” Squire, but to travel with 
him. Vachel is very earnest about this: 
“so far as our group is concerned, the 
capture of Squire means the capture of 
the field. . . . He is an absolutely open- 
minded man, stubborn but willing to be 
shown, and, in final critical indepen- 
dence, so much like yourself that you 
will be amazed.” 

Vachel then intimates that I should 
not only guide Squire about New York, 
but direct him to and about Springfield. 
The fact that I had never visited 
Vachel’s home town seemed to be no 
deterrent. Vachel made this part, at 
least, plain. 


I suggest that you, Louis Untermeyer, be- 
come one of my chief councilors in my 
Springfield policy. To that end, I want you 
to make an ample visit to this town. How 
is this for a plan? We will spend the morn- 
ing reading Floyd Dell’s Moon Calf. We 
will spend the rest of the day proving or 
disproving it on the streets of Springfield. 
We will spend the next morning reading 
Masters’ Mitch Miller. We will spend the 
rest of the day proving or disproving it on 
the streets of Springfield. We will spend the 
next morning reading Sinclair Lewis's Main 
Street. We will spend the rest of the day 

roving or disproving it on the streets of 

pringfield. I want you to be my first Spring- 
field critic-visitor. I want you to beat the 
long parade of Englishmen to this place, to 
block out the critical path they should fol- 
low. I want you to undercut Dell, Masters, 
Sinclair Lewis, and others in actual first- 
hand data on a Middle Western Capital. I 
counsel you to as judicial an attitude as a 
Justice of the Supreme Court. We will have 
long personal conversations with every soul 
in town that you choose to interview. 

I want you to go back with the fattest 
note-book and scrap-book collectible. Above 
all, I want you to beat the Englishmen to 
it. I want you to be prepared to tell them 
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exactly what kind of a Springfield they 
should discover. 

When all is done, I want the reports to 
appear where they will form the American 
—and Springfield — minds. I will accept 
your verdict, if you will look at the evidence. 


Unfortunately, I never made the pil- 
grimage. It was not until some years 
after Vachel’s death that I visited his 
far from Golden City, and then (ironic- 
ally enough) it was as a lecturer on 
“The American Vision.” I cannot re- 
member what evasive excuse I gave 
Vachel for not blazing the path for the 
(alas, unrealized) parade of English- 
men, but he was not offended. He had 
still other schemes. He always had. One 
of his projects was to “explode” a new 
and unknown poet on the world. I was 
then to attack Vachel’s discovery, and 
a controversy was to ensue. He in- 
formed me, for example, “I have just 
written a preface for the poems of Mar- 
ya Alexandrovna Toteana Zaturenska, 
who sells books in the children’s de- 
partment in the basement of Brenta- 
no’s,” and he asked me to do something 
about it. Again I was remiss, but I am 
glad to say I praised the sensitive deli- 
cacy of Marya Zaturenska (later the 
wife of Horace Gregory) before she 
was awarded the Pulitzer Prize in 1938. 

Then there was the plan for a long 
epic on “The American Turkey.” Here 
again we were all to collaborate. “I 
have all the data, if I can only make 
him gobble. The turkey is more won- 
derful and beautiful than the griffin, 
but people only eat him. I am dreaming 
of turkey-fanciers, who breed him for 
his beauty like the peacock. Which re- 
minds me of an idea for a book of criti- 
cism which I wish you would seriously 
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undertake . . .” and Vachel is off on 
another fantastic pursuit. 

In 1923 he had evolved a fresh and 
“absolutely fool-proof scheme.” This 
time it was to have my anthologies in 
all hotels, department stores, and local 
book-shops at least two weeks before 
Vachel arrived on his lecture tours. 
They were to be accompanied by “pic- 
tures of all the poets, signed photo- 
graphs, every form of window display, 
material for the local papers, et cetera. 
. .. I want the whole week to be the 
local Poetry Picnic of the year in every 
way that can be devised. Then your 
humble servant appearing in the town 
on the last day of this Picnic will give 
a recital of an hour and a half, reading 
about twelve chosen poems from twelve 
leading poets. The public is urged to 
bring their poetry-anthologies and fol- 
low the text with their eye, like reading 
the prayerbook in high church.” 

Extravagant though this may seem, 
there was nothing ridiculous in Vachel’s 
intention. It was part of his collabora- 
tive, communal philosophy. Besides, he 
was tiring of reading his popular “jazz” 
poems over and over again. “I have re- 
cited my own work until I am utterly 
sick of it. If I am to recite, I want to 
recite the other man’s work. I want to 
get right down now to the man in the 
street, and pepper him till he is as crazy 
to go to the bookstore as to the Ford 
Emporium. Meanwhile, I will have 
been given a holiday from reciting 
‘Booth,’ “The Congo,’ and “The Santa 
Fe Trail,’ which will drive me mad if 
I do them once more. . . . With your 
help I can at least create a demand for 
the other man’s work and refresh my 
mind with it while I am planning my 
own new books.” 


Vv 

But possibly Vachel’s most grandiose 
scheme, a scheme in which I was to be 
implicated, if not the prime mover, was 
a vast assembly and new appraisal of 
native humor; America in terms of Fal- 
staff. He discussed the plan at length 
several times, becoming more urgent 
with each repetition. His letters grew 
longer and longer; his handwriting was 
so large that nine or ten lines covered 
a sheet. Finally he wrote (in part) : 


I humbly petition that you start out on a 
new hypothesis, having used Whitman to 
the limit in your last critical work. Base the 
serious side of your criticism of poetry with 
the tone of Abraham Lincoln as a touch- 
stone, and the criticism of humor on the tone 
of Mark Twain. You may say that neither of 
these are poets. Yet I hold that they both 
have more inspirational ‘‘meat” for new 
ets than any writer of verse... . I have said 
for years that if almost everything that was 
said in praise of Whitman were rewritten 
with the names of Johnny Appleseed and 
Abraham Lincoln alternately substituted, it 
would be much truer. And most everything 
said in praise of Thoreau had better be said 
for Johnny Appleseed, who was one of the 
great and beautiful and unconscious humor- 
ists of his day. He beat the game without 
knowing it. 

But all this is a preliminary to the funda- 
mental suggestion: that you make an An- 
thology of American Humorous Verse which 
is really Falstaffian. Like Falstaff it will have 
good guts, not wit—and you should put in 
as much comment as verse. The use of it 
will be that, hereafter, the young American 

will no more be afraid to be funny 
when he pleases. . . . You know Heine well 
enough to know how he put depth into hu- 
mor, and our friend Horace. . . . I think the 
great parallels are in the other arts. Take, 
for instance, the wonderful ‘‘Golden Cocker- 
el” which you took me to see last spring. 
The acting was Falstaffian, the color was 
Falstaffian, the story was Falstaffian, the mu- 
sic was Falstafan, and I have no doubt the 
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libretto was also. Yet there was not one 
shallow or trivial phase to the whole per- 
formance. It was the laughter of the gods. 
It was not merely grotesque or Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes’s polite after-dinner wit. It had 
some of the gusto of Huckleberry Finn and 
the King and the Duke on the raft. 

We must have a humorous standard. 
Above all, young writers just coming on 
would be far more liberated than by any 
“theory of free verse.” They have been of- 
fered every kind of freedom by the critics 
but this—the freedom to laugh. So the rich 
wit of the young is buried in college annuals 
and cheap humorous sheets, when they 
should be taught to laugh with the high 
gods, not snicker in corners. . . . I should 
say that the test of humor is the same test 
as that of seriousness: Does it last? Please 
establish the classic standard, and save the 
country. 


That was Vachel’s cry from the heart, 
and it was his tragedy. He urged us all 
to save the country; himself he could 
not save. 

He brought a fresh raciness into 


American literature. He put the dis- 
rupted sounds and stresses of American 
life into new syncopated rhythms—and 
turned away from them. England and 
America hailed the daring ingenuity, 
the serenity and recklessness which 
could frame the poet’s vision in such 
popular, even vulgar, music— and 
Vachel repudiated the very sound of 
“jazz.” In 1914 he wrote me he would 
bring with him ‘The Santa Fe Trail” 
(‘a hoot with a little balm of Gilead 
scattered through—Sara likes it now 
that I have put a little bird in it to sort 
of soften it down’). He warned me 
about another wild rhapsody that was 
forthcoming, ‘““The Congo,” and he de- 
scribed it: 


It is equal parts (1) The death of a mis- 
sionary on the Congo (2) A cannibal war 
dance (3) The Springfield, Illinois, race 
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riots (4) The burnings alive of Negroes in 
the South (5) The camp-meetings of half- 
wild Negroes (6) Bert Williams’ Negro 
Comedy Company (7) A minstrel show (8) 
Joseph Conrad’s African sketches (9) Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin (10) The Emancipation Procla- 
mation (11) The songs of Stephen Collins 
Foster (12) ‘The Souls of Black Folk” by 
W. E. B. Dubois—all boiled down and 
served to a ragtime tune. 


But a few years later he had forgot- 
ten what he wrote. He was ashamed of 
the “ragtime tune,” the rude vitality 
which was the very pulse of the poem. 
He sought to give it a belated dignity; 
he tried to foist a spurious classicism 
on it by calling it an ode. 

They assume that ‘The Congo” is a new 
form. It is not. It is one of the oldest, most 
orthodox, most stilted and over-convention- 
alized forms in the English language. I fan- 
cy, if you care to do so, you can find pre- 
cedents for every line of ‘The Congo” in 
a long line of English odes, which have not 
failed to remain in print simply because they 
were intended to be read aloud. Please, 
Louis, do up the conservatives who do not 
know what an ode is. 


Yet in the same letter Vachel in- 
veighs against the very critics who 
praised him for his form, “people who 
assume I am lost in technical mazes like 
the Imagists.”” He admired Amy Lowell 
as a person, but he suspected her desire 
to found schools and organize tenden- 
cies. (“She isn’t an Imagist; she’s a 
dogmatist.””) He distrusted all theorists, 
possibly because he was always freeing 
himself from one theory only to be 
snared by another. He ends in a burst 
of inconsistency: 

Method is so long behind me that I’ve 
forgotten all about method. I suppose tech- 
nical discussion rages because most poets are 
twenty-five—which is the technical age. At 


that period I was full of technical questions 
of art-school art. I just had to settle them or 
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be unhappy. I vastly appreciate the chapter 
in your . I hope there is room for the 
Standard Dictionary definition of an ode, or 
such a definition as you would care to con- 
coct. Let us slay all critics by telling them 
to look up this definition and let us alone 
till our message or fancy goes wrong. 


In the light of what happened later, 
the last phrase is pathetic. First the mes- 
sage went wrong, then the fancy went 
altogether. His were loud but quickly 
passing triumphs; he distrusted his au- 
diences when they applauded; he de- 
spised them when he felt he entertained 
without uplifting them. (“You see, 
Louis, it is so easy. The house half-full; 
the check promptly paid; everybody 
pleasant and nobody giving a damn.’’) 
He wanted to reach “the man in the 
street”; but “the divine average” re- 
garded Vachel as a strange novelty, a 
crossroads circus in rhyme, a freak who 
ran his own show. This saddened him 
and soured the very sweetness of his 
gift. At the height of his fame he was 
lonely and distressed, sought after for 
the thing which he condemned in him- 
self. He needed understanding and qui- 
et responsiveness; what he got was 
more engagements to “roar in public.” 
The emotional struggles and maladjust- 
ments went on year after year. His love 
for Sara Teasdale was as apparent to 
his friends as it must have been obvious 
to Sara from the beginning. Apart from 
countless letters and courtly gestures, 
he dedicated several of his books to her, 
“the golden queen for whom I wrote 
the best songs of my days.” 

But this was one more dream which 
Vachel could not carry over into reality. 
He was chained to inaction, to a fantasy 
of life which feared daily responsibility, 
to a mother whom he loved and hated 
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to the end. Although his mother had 
fought him “like a wildcat” every time 
he wrote a poem “till she found Oxford 
listening,” he presented his friends with 
profiles of his mother and himself on 
the same photograph. Yet his mother 
was the demon-angel that held him in 
a kind of psychic immaturity, that kept 
him safe from the “lure of the cup and 
the sin of the flesh.” Even after Sara 
Teasdale married, comfortably, though 
not too happily, he remained not only 
celibate but virgin. He, himself, mar- 
ried many years later. His wife, Eliza- 
beth Conner, whom he had met when 
she was a schoolgirl, was twenty years 
younger than himself, as capable as she 
was charming. She accomplished the 
miracle of adapting herself to his varia- 
ble moods; there were two beautiful 
children, Nicholas and Susan. But 
Vachel was cursed with self-doubt. Im- 
agination had begun to overrun itself; 
the clouds of despair began to gather. 
He was tired. Years ago he had con- 
fessed, “I feel as though the ground 
were cut from under me. I stand for no 
moral issue, no cause, no golden cru- 
sade. Perhaps Buddhism as I conceive 
it has more charm than Christianity. . . . 
Buddha was not as humbled or useful 
as Christ, but he suffered less, was more 
impregnable. . . . I am happy when not 
absolutely in the presence of disaster. 
And I am most in harmony then, with | 
that stillest room in my inner house that 
is always cold as the stars, no matter 
how much noise I may be making. 
There is a kind of north-star room in 
my soul—a kind of room of destiny 
and peace—that I must inhabit.” 

Now even that room was closed. All 
the avenues of escape were closing. The 
audiences that had listened and collabo- 
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rated with him no longer cared to hear 
him. He had given himself too freely 
and too often. He, the most demanded 
poet-performer of his day, was no long- 
er in demand anywhere. He refused to 
make new friends and feared to meet 
old ones. Something in him began to 
die. 

His faith shaken, his following lost, 
he considered himself a failure. Pover- 
ty, which had been an adventure in his 
youth, was a growing terror for the 
harassed householder of fifty; he was 
sinking deeper in debt and despair. He 
began to have hallucinations. The 
money that he owed—a few thousand 
dollars — seemed a quicksand from 
which he could never extricate himself. 
He heard voices; he imagined himself 
persecuted; he fought against actuality. 
He even turned upon his wife, and 
yearned to go back to his innocent 
youth, to begin all over again. He re- 
fused to be comforted. He, the rollick- 
ing “broncho that would not be 
broken,” was broken at last. On the 
night of December 5, 1931, he drank 
a bottle of lysol. 


VI 

There remain the visions, the evi- 
dence of things unseen. Even here the 
record is confusing. The reader shares 
Vachel’s own uncertainty, unable to 
draw the line between frank sentiment 
and affected sentimentality. Often it is 
impossible to decide when Vachel is 
celebrating democracy and when he is 
satirizing it. Floyd Dell, one of Vachel’s 
earliest admirers, even went so far as 
to say that Vachel’s patriotism was a 
compensation against his fierce Oriental 
nostalgic. Vachel, according to Floyd, 
was 
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a Buddhist Chinaman who happened to be 
born in Springfield, Illinois, and the only 
place that he is really at home there is in 
the Chinese laundry. Observe, in “The 
Chinese Nightingale,” the simple and fond 
realism of that laundry and that laundryman. 
What other citizen of Springfield has he 
drawn so recognizably? Who intrudes even 
into his anti-saloon campaign? Omar Khay- 
yam! Nicholas Vachel marries the Illinois 
Rose to the Indian Lotus. He dreams of a 
time when the U. S. A. will be governed by 
the Chinese. And it is no accident that 
“Lepanto,” the poem of Chesterton, which 
gave him his tune, was a poem about Giants 
and Genii, multiplex of wing and eye whose 
strong obedience broke the sky when Solo- 
mon was king! 


Superficially, Floyd is right. But 
Vachel transcended his sources and 
transformed his material. The clanging 
measures of Chesterton’s ballad were 
harshened and syncopated until a new 
and indigenous rhythm evolved; the 
fusion of Oriental mysticism and native 
Evangelism resulted in some of the 
most peculiarly American poems the 
country has ever produced. With all his 
contradictions and influences, Vachel 
was not merely an original; he was as 
autochthonous as the ever-present fill- 
ing-station, that unique and functional 
American institution which is so often 
disguised as a Greek temple, a mosque, 
a pagoda. 

Framed variously in clear harmonies 
and harsh improvisations, Vachel 
preached his sermon with almost deaf- 
ening gusto. He preferred singing it 
to the proverbial lute, but he did not 
cease to blare it through the stuffed 
trumpet, the hot saxophone, the steam 
calliope. “General William Booth En- 
ters into Heaven” is no less a psalm for 
being accompanied by the cornet and 
bass drum of the Salvation Army. “The 
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Chinese Nightingale’ takes us from a 
local laundry to an orchestral Nirvana 
where music never ceases and spring 
comes on forever. ‘The Congo” begins 
in a barrel-house dive and ends in an 
African paradise where a million boats 
with oars of silver sail through a trans- 
figured land, while the voodoo “‘boom- 
lay, boomlay, boom” is changed to 
“Hark, ten thousand harps and voices.” 
“The Kallyope Yell” rises from the 
tanbark of the circus-ring to become the 
siren singing of a dream-haunted, 
dream-hunting people. Here, more 
clearly than ever, Vachel predicts the 
prophet-singers who will come after 
him, chanting his song ‘‘in softer guise 
with more delicate surprise.” 


I am but the pioneer 
Voice of democracy; 

I am the gutter dream, 
I am the golden dream. 


Vachel’s letters reflect his shifting 


exaltations and depressions. Even while 
he was apostrophizing the common man 
as uncommon hero—Lincoln, Jackson, 
Twain, Bryan, John L. Sullivan, Johnny 
Appleseed — he suspected how impos- 
sible it was to “blow the proud folk 
low, humanize the dour and slow.” He 
envisaged every citizen as a driver of 
chariots with “a steel spring Roman 
grace.” Yet he knew that, as long as 
lions and demagogs roared, the “‘pop- 
corn crowd” would rule the town, and 
his bewildered listeners would worship 
not only Mammon but Barnum. 

His vision was contradictory, but it 
was his own. “Born of mobs, born of 
steam” his energetic genius persists; he 
still has something persuasive, even 
powerful, to say to us. I think I know 
what it is. He is saying: 


Listen to my golden dream... 
Listen to my g-o-l-d-e-n d-r-e-a-m...! 


The Day She Died 


WITTER BYNNER 


She was going that day 

A world away; 

But we said our dumb farewell, 
As the quick and the dead 
Have always said 


Things hard to tell. 


We might have cried, 

The day she died; 

But we turned and tried to smile, 
As though that day 

She were going away 

Merely, say, a mile. 


Grandeur and Decadence of Spanish 
Civilization 


HANs MoORGENTHAU 


’ \HE modern history of Spanish 


civilization is determined, to a 

much greater extent than any 
other European civilization of the same 
period, by politics. The relationship be- 
tween Spanish civilization and the po- 
litical powers, however, is of a peculiar 
kind in so far as the Spanish civiliza- 
tion of the last centuries has developed 
in the shadow of a decaying state. The 
political history of Spain since the last 
years of the reign of Philip II is the 
history of an almost uninterrupted de- 
cline from the power of a world-wide 
empire to the impotence of a political 
phenomenon that in world politics is 
reckoned with only because of its stra- 
tegic situation and the value of its raw 
materials; object of international poli- 
tics, it is no longer a center of political 

wer of its own. 

The political power of other states 
came to a sudden end through one un- 
fortunate war or was gradually ex- 
hausted in the changing fortunes of vic- 
tory and defeat. Spain’s political great- 
ness withers away in a continuous pro- 
cess which during three centuries slowly 
but irresistibly approaches its seeming- 
ly predestined goal. In the history of 
other dynasties, greatness follows mean- 
ness, virtue vice—thus establishing in 
the long run a kind of balance between 
the positive and the negative. In the 
deeds of the Spanish monarchs the neg- 
ative is predominant. The reign of each 
of the Hapsburgs succeeding Philip II, 
and of the Spanish Bourbons—with the 


sole exception of Charles [1]—meant a 
new loss of political and cultural values 
and a new variety of princely incompe- 
tence and degeneration. These princes 
and their nobles spent money for wom- 
en and horses, for the church and for 
war, for senseless luxuries and doubt- 
ful pleasures, but not for the spirit and 
its achievements. But since they were 
interested in having their likenesses 
transmitted to posterity, they happened 
occasionally to support the arts, when 
the painter was by chance Velasquez or 
Goya. Institutional patronage of arts 
and letters—this principal contribution 
of the absolute monarchy to European 
civilization—has never existed in Spain, 
with the sole exception again of the 
reign of Charles III. Whatever values 
the Spanish civilization has created in 
the last three centuries, the state has 
been hostile or at best indifferent to- 
them; when the state did not attempt 
to destroy the manifestations of the na- 
tional spirit, it at any rate refused to 
further them. 

It is from the background of this po- 
litical decadence that the tragic strug- 
gle of Spanish civilization wins mean- 
ing and weight. Have the national 
character and the spiritual vitality of 
the Spanish people, the permanent ele- 
ments which in a positive way deter- 
mine the growth of civilizations, been 
able to survive this atmosphere of po- 
litical decay? To this question, put in 
a general way, no other than Bismarck 
has given an answer. Asked by William 
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I which European people seemed to 
him the most excellent, he replied that 
there were no more excellent people in 
Europe than the Spaniards; for, al- 
though their masters since three centu- 
ries had been busy trying to destroy 
them, the Spanish people managed to 
keep intact their vital force and their 
good qualities. The hero of the history 
of Spanish civilization in the period of 
its decadence is not an outstanding man 
or a particular intellectual or artistic 
movement, but the people—that people 
which, as a great Spaniard has put it, 
“keep silent, pray, and pay the bill.” 
Spain’s political power disappears; her 
cultural life, once incomparably rich 
and influential, declines; but the nation- 
al character and mental vitality of her 
people miraculously survive. 

The history of Spanish civilization in 
the last centuries is the story of a po- 
litical and cultural sickness against 
which the patient stands up in an ad- 
mirable manner. The sickness proceeds 
in different fields with different intensi- 
ty and speed. In the political sphere it 
begins, still under the reign of Philip II, 
with the destruction of the Spanish 
Armada by England in 1588, and leads 
under the last Hapsburgs abruptly 
downward. The cultural decline pro- 
ceeds at a much slower pace and cul- 
minates in a real catastrophe only at 
the end of the 17th century. 

From now on Spanish civilization is 
nothing but mere mental vitality, aim- 
lessly moving in the dark. No longer 
able to manifest itself in cultural cre- 
ations of its own, Spanish civilization 
lives chiefly on three substances: on the 
sentimental and self-complacent wor- 
ship of the glorious past; on a not less 
sterile scholasticism which exploits the 
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audacious innovators Vitoria and Suarez 
for educational purposes; and finally 
on a limitless eclecticism which grasps 
with real passion the creations of alien 
civilizations and thus produces one of 
the most eclectic and encyclopedic lit- 
eratures Europe has ever known (it is 
not an accident that the Spanish Ency- 
clopedia is the richest of all). When, 
however, the Spanish people succeed in 
expressing themselves in the cultural 
sphere, as in the second half of the 
18th century under Charles III, the po- 
litical, spiritual, and social forces rul- 
ing Spain do their best to discredit this 
period of Spanish “Enlightenment” as 
“un-Spanish,” to exclude its representa- 
tives as ‘‘afrancesados” from the com- 
munity of Spanish tradition, and to ex- 
tirpate whatever vestiges it may have 
left in the institutions of the country. 
After such fruitless effort, Spain falls 
back into the slumber of centuries. 
“Under a paralyzing atmosphere,” says 
Unamuno in “The Marasmus of Spain” 
(the last of the essays combined under 
the title En torno al casticismo) “‘ex- 
pands an intellectual desert of terrify- 
ing poverty. There is nothing fresh, 
nothing spontaneous: there is no 
youth.” Such was the intellectual land- 
scape of Spain when the military ca- 
tastrophe of 1898 originated that intel- — 
lectual movement which is known in 
history as the Generation of 1898. 


II 

The unlucky end of the Spanish- 
American war was for the history of 
this movement scarcely more than a 
catastrophic incident. It made obvious 
a condition which had long before been 
in existence and had been known or 
suspected by many, and gave the forces 
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of regeneration—which had been wait- 
ing for the great moment ever since the 
end of the 18th century—a common 
experience and a common starting 
point. It was not so much the fact of 
the lost war and its consequences in 
terms of power politics which stirred 
up the intellectual leaders of the na- 
tion. The loss of the last remainders of 
the colonial empire was certainly sad 
enough; but since it threw the Span- 
iards back upon themselves, could it 
not become a necessary condition of 
national regeneration? What moved the 
Spaniards so deeply and drove them in- 
to despair of their destiny, was the 
manner in which this war was begun, 
carried on, and lost. The history of this 
war seemed, with the force of a symbol, 
to condense and at the same time to 
outdo all the experiences and sufferings 
which governmental incompetence had 
accumulated in 300 years. When the 
Duke of Medina Sidonia, completely 
inexperienced in maritime warfare and 
exposed to sea-sickness, implored Philip 
II not to send him as head of the 
Armada against the English navy, the 
King could justify his unreasonable 
choice with the trust in God, who was 
the true admiral of the Spanish fleet. 
When in 1898 the Spanish fleet, at the 
moment of the decisive battle, came to 
realize that its ammunition did not fit 
into its guns, there was no longer a 
metaphysical justification for that. The 
more the people became acquainted 
with the unprecedented irresponsibility 
of their leaders, the deeper grew their 
conviction that a people who had to 
suffer such things, without any chance 
for resistance or remedy, were definite- 
ly done for. The ‘‘Pessimismo Espajiol” 
developed into a mass movement which 
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threatened to wipe out the forerunners 
of intellectual and political regenera- 
tion and the very vitality of the nation 
as well. 

It was at this historical moment that 
a few young men, most of them uni- 
versity professors, raised their voices in 
behalf of the Spanish future. These 
men set themselves against the wave of 
fatalism and endeavored to restore to 
the Spanish people the consciousness 
of their value and the faith in their mis- 
sion. In the very year of 1898, Rafael 
Altamira gave in the University of 
Oviedo his inaugural address on the 
subject Patriotism and the Universities, 
and Joaquin Costa published his book 
on agrarian collectivism, which became 
instrumental in the foundation of a na- 
tional league for agrarian reform. Al- 
ready in 1891 Macias Picavea’s The 
National Problem, and in 1897 Angel 
Ganivet’s Idearium espanol, had been 
published, works which tried to inter- 
pret the history and destiny of the Span- 
ish people in philosophical terms and 
made a profound impression upon their 
contemporaries. In 1899 Altamira sub- 
mitted to the public his translation of 
Fichte’s Addresses to the German Na- 
tion. Finally, to the immediate impres- 
sion of the catastrophe of 1898 two 
volumes owe their existence, both of 
which endeavor to restore the Spanish 
people’s consciousness of themselves, 
of their place and task in the world: 
Altamira’s Psychology of the Spanish 
People, and Unamuno’s En torno al 
casticismo. 

Sometimes the Generation of 1898 
is associated with the next generation 
composed of very gifted historical and 
political essayists who in the decisive 
year of 1898 still were going to school. 
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But neither from the chronological nor 
from the historical standpoint can this 
association be justified. Ortega’s socio- 
logical analyses and Madariaga’s po- 
litical essays—to mention only the two 
most impressive of those writers—may 
surpass the manifestations of the au- 
thentic Generation of 1898, as far as 
literary influence goes; they do not at- 
tain the latter’s pathos and exemplary 
moral virtue, nor do they even try to 
fulfill the mission with which the men 
of 1898 had charged themselves. 

When we ask what has been the last- 
ing contribution which Spanish civiliza- 
tion owes to that magnificent effort of 
the Generation of 1898, the answer 
cannot be but definite in at least one 
respect: the Generation of 1898 has not 
reached its goal, the regeneration of 
Spanish national life. The reasons for 
this failure lie in its own limitations. 
Against the immobility of that sterile 
intellectual life, which state and church 
support with the full weight of their 
social influence, the Generation of 1898 
had not much more to maintain than 
two abstractions: ‘‘Spirit” and ‘‘Edu- 
cation.” 

It inherited the idealistic belief in 
the redeeming power of the pure spirit 
from the “Krausismo,” that pathetical- 
ly inadequate philosophical movement 
which revered in Krause, third rate dis- 
ciple of German idealism, its master. 
In the thirties of the nineteenth century 
Sanz del Rio, one of the foremost Span- 
ish philosophers of that century, made 
one of those intellectual pilgrimages to 
Germany which have since become tra- 
ditional with a great majority of Span- 
ish intellectual youth. There he became 
acquainted with the writings of Krause, 
whom Schelling had declared unworthy 
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of a professorate at the University of 
Munich, who had invented, after the 
misunderstood model of the great ideal- 
istic system builders, an abstruse “‘All- 
In-God-Philosophy,” presented in a 
queer philosophical language of his 
own, and who had devised a “Bund” 
of all mankind, the other planets and 
remaining celestial bodies included. 
This philosophy was to become for the 
Spanish intellectuals a kind of pseudo- 
religious revelation and for almost a 
century, through being translated, an- 
notated, interpreted, developed, ap- 
plied, it has dominated Spanish philo- 
sophical thought. 


Ill 

The belief in the reforming power of 
education came to the Generation of 
1898 from a much purer source. It was 
the teachings and the example of an 
incomparably great man, as great a per- 
sonality as perhaps only Spain can pro- 
duce—Francisco Giner de los Rios. This 
man, whom the ancient Stoa would 
have recognized as one of its authentic 
members as to modes of thought as 
well as to style of life, realized that 
one cannot revive an old civilization 
and remake a political system with il- 
literates. Hampered and persecuted by 
state and church, relying solely upon 
the moral force of a great soul and the 
enthusiasm of a group of patriotic 
youths, Giner founded in the last dec- 
ades of the 19th century a private uni- 
versity and model schools in Madrid, 
equipped ambulant libraries, and sent 
his disciples to the villages. This gran- 
diose educational enterprise, together 
with the idealism of the ‘‘Krausistas,” 
was still the only intellectual force not 
hostile or indifferent to reform, when 
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the Generation of 1898 entered the 
scene. 

“Spirit” and “Education” remain 
empty abstractions which can mean 
everything and nothing, as long as they 
are not understood within the context 
of the intellectual, political, social, and 
economic situation which they are ap- 
pealed to work upon. It was the his- 
toric mission of the Generation of 1898 
to give these abstractions a meaning 
commensurate to the exigencies of the 
Spanish problem and thus to make 
them a sure guidance for resurrection 
and reform. In this, the Generation of 
1898 has failed. It did not come to 
know by what kind of spirit and what 
kind of education Spain should be 
saved, nor did it make clear for what 
kind of Spain it wanted to educate and 
wanted the spirit to be served. What 
the Generation of 1898 lacked was a 
universally accepted idea of man, a 
system of first principles, and a realm 
of values, which alone elevate cultural 
efforts above the futility of the sub- 
jective and give them objective mean- 
ing. The Generation of 1898 produced 
great historians and literary men, but 
no philosopher. When it turned from 
the sphere of pure reasoning to the 
solution of social problems—as in the 
instance of Joaquin Costa—its abstract 
idealism had no chance in the face of 
the hostile immobility of social condi- 
tions, economic interests, and political 
power relations; the same abstract 
idealism, nourished by the same intel- 
lectual sources, in our day has led 
Azajia’s Republic of scholars and writ- 
ers in the struggle against the same 
forces and into defeat. When the Gen- 
eration of 1898 remained within the 
limit of the intellectual sphere, how- 
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ever, it exhausted its energies in literary 
controversies, like that in which the 
partisans of Spain’s ““Europization” and 
“Hispanization” were involved. The 
Generation of 1898 remained “‘litera- 
ture”; that is, if we apply the highest 
standard, it was an uncreative move- 
ment. From this viewpoint it is not ac- 
cidental that the most significant ac- 
complishment of the Generation of 
1898 lay in the realm of history; and 
the activity of the historian is in its 
very nature reproductive. 

When finally Unamuno, the philoso- 
pher of the movement, left behind him 
the doubtful depths of his paradoxes 
and entered the domain of original 
philosophical creation, his philosophy 
became the very expression of the neg- 
ative side of the Spanish character 
which has so greatly contributed to the 
decline of Spanish civilization: an an- 
archic intellectualism which neither in 
the political nor in the intellectual 
sphere recognizes any rule, an irration- 
alism which originates in the inability 
to think and live rationally, and finally 
a fanatically anachronistic and subjec- 
tive spiritualism which considers flight 
from reality a philosophical virtue. 
Unamuno’s philosophy was instrumen- 
tal in bringing the decline of Spanish 
civilization into philosophical conscious- 
ness rather than in contributing to the 
latter's resurrection. In the subjective 
isolation of its own nihilism it revealed 
the philosophical vacuum in which this 
civilization, nourished only by the 
memory of past grandeur, had man- 
aged to live on. Whatever moral im- 
pression this philosophy may make up- 
on the reader is to be attributed less to 
its philosophical substance than to the 
tragic struggle of its author, to which 
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the work testifies; the reaction to it 
which the reader is likely to feel is bio- 
graphical sympathy rather than philo- 
sophical participation. And how could 
the Spanish people expect the interpre- 
tation of their destiny and the rule of 
their actions from a philosopher whose 
spiritualism led him to call civil war 
the cleanest kind of war—a war less 
easily infected by material and egotistic 
motives and generally embarked upon 
for spiritual reasons. So far had the 
“Pure Spirit” finally gone! 

The Generation of 1898 had no 
philosophy which could give guidance 
to its actions, and hence it was unable 
to create a civilization and to lay the 
foundations for political and social re- 
form. This failure in the political and 
social field it possessed in common with 
its admired model, the German ideal- 
istic philosophy which—although in- 
comparably more creative in the philo- 


sophical and artistic fields — started 
with a similarly remote and abstract 
notion of the Spirit moving in serene 
solitude above the turmoil of political 
and social life. Both pay the price for 
their seclusion in the ivory tower by 
being for the history of their peoples 


what, after Nietzsche’s prophetic, 
though exaggerated, judgment, Goethe 
has been for German civilization—‘‘an 
incident without consequences.” 

The signal contribution which the 
Generation of 1898 has made to Span- 
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ish civilization, beside Altamira’s im- 
posing historical writings, is in the final 
analysis something in which, since the 
end of the great epoch of Spanish civil- 
ization, the creative force of the Span- 
ish people has almost exclusively been 
concentrated—great characters. The as- 
tounding vitality of the Spanish people 
has outlasted the centuries of decline; 
but it has lost the capability of objecti- 
fying itself in authentic cultural mani- 
festations. The greatness of the Spanish 
people lives on as pure force. Of their 
sufferings, their heroism, their dignity 
in misery, their wisdom and goodness 
of heart, no epic, no monument, no 
philosophical system tells. Silenced hu- 
man greatness—that is perhaps the ul- 
timate answer to the question of what 
the Spanish civilization in the period of 
its decadence has been. Spain’s great- 
ness is not in books nor in formed mat- 
ters; it is in the very men themselves, 
and in them alone. That it perishes 
with them is the ever renewed tragical 
failure of Spanish civilization. As Som- 
erset Maugham has said of the Span- 
iards: 


Their preéminence was great. It was a pre- 
éminence of character. In this I think they 
have been surpassed by none and equalled 
only by the ancient Romans. It looks as 
though all the energy, all the originality of 
this vigorous race has been disposed to one 
end and one end only, the creation of men. 
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What Is Wrong With Public Sculpture? 


WALLACE ROSENBAUER 


CULPTURE just now is being very 
much written about and for the most 
part by those most incompetent to do 

it. It is being thrust, so to speak, into the 
public eye. 

It is generally regarded in the case of 
most professions that the ones most com- 
petent to explain them to the public are the 
ones who practice them. No one would ex- 
pect an article on medicine written by an 
astronomer to be taken very seriously, but 
the columnist Pegler stirs up the countryside 
by announcing that Buffano’s statue of St. 
Francis looks like a drain-pipe and St. Fran- 
cis did not, and the erudite Mr. Jewell of 
the New York Times soothes the city by 
assuring it that its statue of General Sher- 
man is ‘‘gracefully coordinated.”” Whether 
St. Francis feels worse because he is monu- 
mentally accused of having looked like a 
drain-pipe than General William Tecumseh 
Sherman for being gracefully coordinated 
with an angel and a horse is something that 
one would have to go to heaven to find out, 
but to me the whole thing seems completely 
beside the point. 

As a practicing sculptor I do not feel 
that the highest function of sculpture is re- 
producing the eyes and ears and noses of 
our heroic dead or decorating the landscape 
with pleasing illustrations for contemporary 
copy-book platitudes. Startling as it may be 
to the layman, sculpture is capable of assum- 
ing an important position both in the social 
structure and the life of the individual mem- 
ber. 

The most obvious and elementary fact 
about sculpture is that it is practically per- 
manent and it is just this that the public 
and its self-appointed advisors seem to for- 
get. Once it is realized, the whole philoso- 
phy of and attitude toward public sculpture 
could change startlingly for the better. 


We could learn a beautiful lesson from 
our now scorned civil war memorials by 
imagining how those memorials looked to 
the people who put them up. We would 
find that they looked to them exactly as our 
own war memorials look to us and for the 
same reasons. 

Civil war memorials were erected by peo- 
ple who were part of the civil war; conse- 
quently the issues of that war, that to us are 
merely historic and academic realities, were 
to them personal emotional experiences. The 
broken chains and comic opera gestures were 
symbolic reminders of something that they 
felt very deeply, so the memorials were 
satisfactory—to them. But to us emotionally 
the issues of the civil war are dead, and we 
find the memorials of that period cluttered 
and “unsculptural.” But we go merrily on 
memorializing symbols we believe have 
meaning. 

Actually we have outgrown our tradition- 
al symbology. It no longer has any real 
meaning except in religious ritual. We may 
suppose that a sculptured bull or horse has 
something to do with the simpler agrarian 
or pioneer virtues, but when we actually find 
ourselves looking at one we judge it—not 
as symbolical sculpture—but as a horse or 
a bull. A standing lady in a nightgown 
means peace or justice or plenitude, and 
the same lady in the same costume dashing 
through a rain-storm means the national 
spirit. Maybe that is entirely proper but we 
fulminate and worry more about the ana- 
tomical probity of her muscles than we do 
about her symbology. 

We take the same attitude to our portrait 
statuary. We put our heroes into poses that 
might be appropriate enough in an actor 
portraying them on the stage but usually 
look a little foolish when petrified into 
bronze. We insist violently on every wrinkle 
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and wen being exactly as we are sure they 
were on the original. Maybe this too is prop- 
er in the name of truth but I cannot see 
what the distance between Lincoln’s shoulder 
blades or the size of his feet has to do with 
our reasons for honoring him. 

In fact it seems to me that we are very 
carefully taught in school and elsewhere not 
to look at sculpture as it was intended to be 
looked at. We are told that Egyptian sculp- 
ture is good because it is simple and solid 
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and monumental; Greek is good because it 
is ideal (muscularly as well as aesthetical- 
ly) ; Gothic because it is lively and dynamic, 
and so it goes. Can you imagine a devout 
Christian looking at a crucifix and murmur- 
ing “How plastically architectonic?” Most of 
the high sounding but easily written com- 
mentaries on sculpture are just as foolish, so 
perhaps it isn’t strange that our public sculp- 
ture is apt to be foolish too. 


Science and Society in the Seventeenth Century 


M. F. ASHLEY-MONTAGU 


OBERT K. MERTON’S monograph, Sci- 
R ence, Technology and Society in Sev- 
enteenth Century England,’ presents 
an examination of certain sociological as- 
s in the development of science and 
technology. It is a study in the cultural dy- 
namics of the heroic age of English science 
and technology, when such figures as Boyle, 
Wren, Wallis, Hooke, Newton, Halley, Ray, 
and many others carried out their most im- 
portant work. Dr. Merton’s monograph con- 
stitutes the answer to the question: What are 
some of the reasons for this development? 
It is a commonplace to say that both sci- 
ence and technology do not develop in a 
vacuum—that they have their origin and 
being very much within the matrix of so- 
ciety, and that they represent to a large 
extent the reflection of its needs and inter- 
ests. The custom in the past was to take a 
subject within a definite period and to treat 
it in “historical” manner; that is, to state all 
the obvious facts that appeared relevant to 
the subject, without the slightest attempt to 
inquire into the possible relevance of any- 
thing that was not quite obvious, such, for 
example, as the significance of Darwin's 
prolonged devotion to the study of barnacles 
altogether apart from the fact that the sub- 
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ject interested him and that it happened to 
be his job as naturalist on H. M. S. Beagle. 
Why was it important to study barnacles? 
What group of conditions determined the 
value or importance here? These are the 
questions which biographers of scientific 
men have in the past rarely asked them- 
selves; yet such questions are of great cul- 
tural importance. It is mainly in relation to 
the social context that the character of a 
man’s work—even when professedly “‘pure 
science’”’—becomes understandable. 

In the present work Dr. Merton provides 
an admirable analysis of some of the more 
important factors comprising the social back- 
ground of science in seventeenth century 
England. One of the contributions of this 
work is Dr. Merton’s clarification of the role 
which protestantism, and its peculiar form 
in particular—Puritanism—played in the 
“sacerdotalizing” of scientific pursuits. Sci- 
ence was admitted by the priests into the 
service of God as rendering him, in his 
works, more discernible to the human rea- 
son. The Reverend Mr. Richard Baxter 
maintained: 


. . . God doth suppose reason, when he infuses 
aith, and useth reason in the use of faith. They 
that believe, and know not why, do take a fancy, 
or opinion, or a dream for faith. (A Christian 
Directory, 1664-5.) 
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Scientists of the order of Boyle and Ray 
wrote books to show that scientific activities 
were a means of glorifying God and of en- 
hancing the good of man. Many works of 
the period express similar sentiments. 

Dr. Merton’s analysis of the religion of 
the majority of scientists of seventeenth cen- 
tury England reveals that they were almost 
all Protestant. England was a Protestant land 
of course, but, as Dr. Merton shows, this 
fact is all the more significant for the under- 
standing of the scientific activities within the 
period studied. An analysis of the religion 
of French scientists reveals the existence of 
an enormously high proportion of Protes- 
tants in a land which is virtually Catholic. 
This is, of course, a significant fact. Karl 
Marx long ago pointed out that science, 
technology, and capitalism require a consid- 
erable amount of Protestantism for their de- 
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velopment. The statement by Marx seems to 
have been overlooked by Dr. Merton, and 
his independent demonstration of its validity 
represents an interesting corroboration of 
the view expressed by Marx so long ago. 
The consideration of the part played by 
other ideologic values, such as the concept 
of utilitarianism, and the important influ- 
ences of economic and military activities up- 
on scientific and technologic development, is 
carried out most admirably in the second 
part of this work. It remains here only to 
say that Dr. Merton has written a mono- 
graph distinguished by its breadth of view, 
urbanity, and scholarship—a work which is 
a model of its kind, and to which all stu- 
dents of science and technology in the sev- 
enteenth century must hereafter remain in- 
debted. 


The Poison of Power 


LESLIE M. PAPE 


T is a very old doctrine, most recently 
preached by Adler, that wealth, position, 
glory, are striven for only incidentally. 

They are merely means to the satisfaction of 
one basic drive, namely, the will to power. 
It is this which explains the fierce unresting 
struggle of industrial captains, already rich 
beyond their needs. It explains a Hitler, a 
Mussolini, Napoleon, and many lesser folk 
besides. It explains certain phenomena in 
democratic countries, for example, in the 
United States. And, if we can believe 
Chaucer’s Wife of Bath, it even explains 
women. 

My thesis is perhaps too drastic. The drive 
is really but one among a number of drives, 
but it is nevertheless important. It is, in fact, 
a terrible force—terrible in its consequences. 
For power is a mighty corrosive, dooming 
its trrumphant possessor to gradual attrition. 
To the ruled it may finally mean the crunch 
of the jaws of disaster. 


There are two senses in which power 
poisons its victims. The first is that, while 
the ruler may at first rule for the good of 
pol yo he later comes to rule for the 
Z only of himself. The second is that 
the ruler tends to become arbitrary and dog- 
matic. 

It is obvious that a king, no less than an 
ordinary individual, is a social derivative, 
and that his attitude towards himself is 
necessarily largely a reflection of the atti- 
tude of others towards him. Their attitude 
is one of awe and worship. Consequently, 
only extreme cynicism or humility could 
ever prevent him from kneeling at his own 
shrine. It was the greatness of Lincoln that 
won his devotion to the lines beginning, 
“Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be 
proud?” The throne as such usually becomes 
more important than its function. Also, it 
is difficult for the ruler not to confuse him- 
self with his position. Hence the reverence 
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roperly due to his position is taken as di- 
sdiol a him fred He becomes one 
who is important and whose interests are 
entitled to preferential treatment. He is as 
great qua person as he is gua king. 

In addition he is quite apt to suffer dis- 
illusionment about his subjects. Idealism can 
survive despite realistic insights; but when 
it is not simply moral idealism, but also con- 
tains a factual _— about human nature 
—-specifically, the goodness of human na- 
ture—and when the premise is challenged 
by experience as it is sure to be, the outcome 
is likely to be not merely the overthrow of 
the premise, but also loss of moral idealism. 
In other words, a ruler whose idealistic rule 
is grounded in undue belief in the goodness 
of men, is apt to wind up in misanthropism, 
and give his concern to himself. And even 
without such an initial premise, the ruler 
more commonly than not will be affected 
adversely by the selfishness he sees, and by 
the opposition and misunderstanding which 
meet his enlightened measures. 

The metamorphosis may be clearly seen 
in well-intentioned new governments. Their 
avowed aim is the welfare of the mass. But 
this does not mean majority rule or self- 
determination. In part the implementing 
ideology is a doctrine of the elite, in part 
a conception of a state which is both differ- 
ent from and identical with the mass. Thus 
that which the wiser ordain is done at once 
for the mass and the state. But as time goes 
on the state more and more loses its identity 
with the mass. It becomes something apart. 
Surreptitiously it achieves identification with 
the rulers. 

We find the same factors at work to en- 
hance the ruler’s estimate of his moral recti- 
tude and intellectual greatness. The same 
deference and adulation turn all his beliefs 
into self-evident insights. His opponents, 
consequently, are im egregious error. But 
much more and worse than this, their oppo- 
sition proves them vicious—to disagree with 
the king is to be an . of law and 
order. The command “off with their heads” 
is all too common, metaphorically at least; 
it is humorous only in Alice’s wonderland. 

The situation is worse than it might other- 
wise be because of the very nature of rule 
as such. There is a decided difference be- 


tween speculation and administration, be- 
tween thought concerned to discover ends 
and truths, and activity directed towards the 
achievement of specified objectives. There is 
a difference between the formulation of a 
generalization—say a rule—and its enforce- 
ment. In the one case there is no particular 
consequence of the empirical nature of the 
rule; that is, the rule on occasion will be 
unjust. But in the other case these excep- 
tional instances are highly important, pro- 
ducing painful consequences. 

Administration—action on the firing-line 
—involves the handling of people who may 
be indifferent or opposed to the desired ob- 
jectives. It requires persuasion, perhaps force 
and even treachery. Under the best condi- 
tions it means persuasion as far as is 
sible, but even under the best conditions 
there is a limit to the use of reason. There 
are times when it is necessary for X, who is 
in power, to tell Y that further discussion 
is useless and that Y must acquiesce. Also 
it is incumbent to adopt certain arbitrary 
measures in order to free intelligence and 
action from the hindrance of fools and 
knaves. Again, orders without reasons may 
be essential, either because good reasons can- 
not be found, or because it is not prudent 
to give them. The army, for example, may 
seem to be too stringently organized but it 
is standing testimony to the necessity of ar- 
bitrary command and to the limits of debate. 

This permits abuse, even in the case of 
the well-minded. Indeed, it leads to abuse. 
Dispensing with reason when necessary 
makes it easy to dispense with it when it is 
convenient. Dealing arbitrarily with fools 
and knaves makes possible oe | probable ar- 
bitrary treatment of intelligent and sincere 
men. Administrative activity is such that it 
distills poison just as effectively as does the 
servility that flatters rulers. 

It follows, however, that criticism of acts 
of power needs to be —— by recogni- 
tion of the inevitability of the incidence of 
power. Power is necessary and entails cer- 
tain practices and consequences which are 
unpleasant but which are not indictable by 
standards appropriate to situations which in- 
volve thought and thought only. 

Doubtless this throws some light on the 
corruption of American politics. Administra- 
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tion and even legislation are in part power 
activities. But the formal structure of the 
government does not take this into account. 
The failure has led to the rise of political 
parties and the political “boss” outside the 
formal structure. In a real sense the party 
is the government, as it is explicitly, in to- 
talitarian countries. The party boss, though 
neither elected by nor directly accountable 
to the people, is the real ruler. And it is 
this power which has made for corruption. 
On the other hand, criticism needs to be 
tempered by the realization that party rule 
requires some measures which may seem to 
be bad but which are unavoidable. 

The political struggle of the past three 
centuries can be largely written in terms of 
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fear of the despot. The attempt has been 
urgent to devise safeguards against the ever 
potential encroachment of power and loss 
of liberty—such safeguards as the Bill of 
Rights, frequency of elections, and checks 
and balances. It is to be hoped that mankind 
will never be so foolish as to forget its 
history. Plato came close to an eternal truth 
when he said, ‘No human nature invested 
with supreme power is able to order human 
affairs and not overflow with insolence and 
wrong.” This insolence and wrong must re- 
ceive correction, but even while correction 
is given, it must be remembered (1) that 
power is inevitable, (2) that it is poison, 
and (3) that there are good reasons for 
thinking that it always will be. 


The Stern Growth of a Lyric Poet 


May SARTON 


commonly assumed to have the easiest 

time of it. His chin prickles while he 
is shaving and, with this notice from his 
genius, he takes out a pencil and sets down 
a hundred or so words as if they had been 
dictated. It follows from this assumption 
that the lyric poet is the purest genius: with- 
out inspiration, the prickle on the chin, the 
ice at the spine or whatever his peculiar 
symptoms may be, he is nothing. He can 
only wait. With inspiration, he is everything 
—and nothing. He has only to write down 
what he hears. Is this because more than 
any other form of art the lyric to move 
“alive into the heart’’ must look as if it had 
leaped alive out of it? Nowhere is effort 
apparent and so, like children at a play, 
enchanted, we cannot believe there was an 
effort. The illusion is complete. 

Of course we are deceived. Actually no- 
where is the struggle more complex, more 
difficult, more compact than in these small 
perfections. One has only to turn to Yeats’s 
Autobiography: to measure the intensity of 


QO: all creative people the lyric poet is 
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thought he has applied not only to life itself 
but to the form in which he would enclose 
it. As a young man he writes “I wanted the 
strongest passions, passions that have noth- 
ing to do with observation, and metrical 
form that seemed old enough to have been 
sung by men half-asleep or upon a journey,” 
and he sings, 


I bring you with reverent hands 

The books of my numberless dreams; 
White woman that passion has worn 

As the tide wears the wide gray sands 

And with heart more old than the horn 
That is brimmed with the pale fire of time: 
White woman with numberless dreams 

I bring you my passionate rhyme. 


Thirty years later he has come to say: 
“Our fire must burn slowly, and we must 
constantly turn away to think, constantly 
analyze what we have done, be content even 
to have little life outside our work. Only 
then do we learn to conserve our vitality, 
to keep our mind enough under control and 
to make our technique sufficiently flexible 
for expression of the emotions of life as they 
arise.” 
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Speech after long silence; it is right 

All other lovers being estranged or dead, 
Unfriendly lamplight hid under its shade, 
The curtains drawn upon unfriendly night, 
That we descant and yet again descant 
Upon the supreme theme of Art and Song: 
Bodily decrepitude is wisdom; young 

We loved each other and were ignorant. 


One has only to look from one to the other 
of these to measure the distance he has 
travelled, to guess at the perils he has met, 
the deserts he has crossed, the mountains he 
has climbed. The Autobiography is the story 
of that journey. He says himself, “I have 
kept back nothing necessary to understand- 
ing.” Here, in fact, is the anatomy of his 
growth as a poet. 

Partly it is the story of a successful es- 
capist (a very unfashionable thing to be 
these days). No one is more aware than 
Yeats of the difficulty for an introspective 
poet of finding a “point de départ” today. 
From the beginning he rejected the “Reali- 
ties’ —the science and politics of the Eng- 
land and Ireland of his youth, not so differ- 
ent from our “sharecropper-and-Spain” 
school today—rejected them for what he 
calls the truth of the imagination. While 
Shaw was writing his dynamic and at the 
time so important pieces of propaganda, 
Yeats had escaped into fairyland, into a 
private mythology. Today Shaw is already 
passé—so much of his time that he is no 
longer of ours. The most revolutionary poets 
turn to Yeats as master, not for his beliefs 
but for his works. Perhaps it simply follows 
that one is a great artist, the other not. But 
it is worth pondering over, not as an issue: 
Imagination versus Reality (since there can 
be no such hard and fast rules for art) but 
as a particular case and a private solution to 
an always present problem. What did Yeats 
substitute? What is his “point de départ?” 
He is no “natural” who can write as he 
pleases and say “to hell with philosophy,” 
a Davies or a De la Mare. He is too deliber- 
ate and too conscious an artist not to have 
carried on a prolonged struggle with the 
problem. 

First he fled into fairyland, the easy world 
of the imagination, the typical escape-world 
of the child. Then, at a time when one 
could not be an Irishman and stand outside 
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— he deliberately sought to create a 
y of myth for the new Ireland—reject- 
ing Parnell and O’Connell, he dreamed of 
“a Patrick, or Clumbkil, Oisin or Fion.” He 
was instrumental in founding the Abbey 
Theatre where works of the Irish imagina- 
tion might be performed, and where he 
could foster the myth in the minds and 
hearts of the people. It is interesting in this 
to compare Yeats with Thomas Mann. Mann 
in his Joseph says ‘““We move in the foot- 
steps of others, and all life is but the pour- 
ing of the present in the forms of the 
myth.” The “forms of the myth” have 
haunted Yeats. One might almost describe 
his philosophy as the pursuit of them: ‘Na- 
tions, races and individual men are unified 
by an image” he says somewhere, and over 
and over again he asserts that works of art 
must be built on a set of symbols. 

But he discovered that his artificially 
evoked heroes, like the artificially created 
Gaelic movement, had served their purpose 
of inspiring poets without “moving of them- 
selves” into the life of the people. He with- 
drew into more private regions. There is the 
early theory of the Poet and the Mask, the 
antithesis of himself which the poet must 
impose upon himself. Finally in his “A 
Vision,” published in America last year for 
the first time, he has constructed a compli- 
cated and very personal system of the per- 
sonality based on astrology, and the spirit 
writings of his wife. But even while he is 
oe this in detail he seems to be only 
half-believing it, as if he were saying: ‘This 
is an edifice I have deliberately built for 
myself, a tower, a ‘point de départ’ for the 
imagination.” In the end one comes to see 
that these escapes have been not so much 
escapes out of the world, as journeys into 
the self. Each one has been a further asser- 
tion of that faith in the truth of the imagi- 
nation. 

In part the Autobiography is the story of 
a romantic, passionate man and the disci- 
pline of his _ for a purpose. Chiefly it 
is the story of the stern growth of a lyric 
poet. It has been suggested that it is a bless- 
ing for a lyric poet if he can manage to die 
young. In answer to that I would like to 
quote again from the mature Yeats: “It was 
many years before I realized that I had sur- 
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rendered myself to the chief temptation of 
the artist, creation without toil.’’ The lines 
of Yeats’ later poems seem cut out of rock. 
They have a denseness of structure that 
make the early ones look facile. If talent is 
the greatest peril to a genius, Yeats has 
seemed, by the stubborn intensity of his 
thought, to have finally mastered his. 
During all these years he has produced 
small quantities of what, from our limited 
point a vision, seems surely immortal poetry. 


In conversation with a friend upon what he 
calls “The Public Voice,” Yeats expressed 
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astonishment at his own appeal to le of 
many worlds. May not the Scones te loved 
in part in his own words near the end of 
his life: “For it is only when the intellect 
has wrought the whole of life to drama, to 
crisis, that we may live for contemplation, 
yet keep our intensity.” 

In its completeness the Autobiography of 
Yeats is a very personal story applicable 
only to the man who wrote it. In its essence 
it is a text-book of the spirit. It is intensely 
personal, yet it is universal. It resembles his 


poetry. 
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